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EMMETT  A.  BETTS 
Professor  of  Psychology 
Director  of  the  Reading  Clinic 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia 


CAROLYN  M.  WELCH 
Formerly  Acting  Supervisor,  The  Reading  Clinic 
Department  of  Education,  Baltimore 


Introducing  three 
lovable  characters 
who  are  going  to 
mean  a  great  deal 
in  the  lives  of 
your  children: 
Wendy,  a  charming 
little  girl;  Kim,  an 
active  little  boy;  and 
’^ike,  a  mischievous 


Give  your  health  and  grooming 


(.Check)  Elem. 
College 


Grades  Taught  . 

Subject  Taught  or  Tide 


Jr.  High  Sr.  High . 

Teacher  Training  College:  ^  Teacher  Other . 

.  Number  of  Classes  Taught  . 

.  No.  of  students  in  one  Qass:  Girls  .  Boys 


programs  a 


Educational  Service  Dept.  ST-28,  Bristol-Myers  Company,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  New  York 
Please  send  me  FREE  Health  and  Grooming  material  checked  below: 

Elementary  Level  .  High  School  ond  College  Level 

Dental  Health— "Ipana’s  5-Way  Plan”  □  Dental  Health— Colored  Wall  Chart  &  Cardboard  Tooth  Model  □ 

Includes:  Colored  Wall  Chart  (19"  x  26") —Teacher’s  Manual—  Personal  Grooming— Grooming  for  School 

^rdboard  Tooth  Model  —  Hygiene  Records  —  Individual  and  wall  charts  and  individual  leaflets  □ 

New  Hand  Care  chart  and  leaflets  for  girls 


Class  Certificates. 


School  Address 


Name  of  School  or  Group 


( where  you  teach) 


Send  for  graphic  FREE  aids  emphasizing 
dental  health  and  personal  cleanliness! 


You,  AND  THOUSANDS  of  instructors  like  you,  are 
doing  valuable  work  in  the  health  education 
training  of  boys  and  girls.  And  our  free  visual  aids 
can  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  your  habit¬ 
forming  programs. 

This  carefully-planned  material  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ers  the  essential  subjects  of  Dental  Care,  Body  Clean¬ 
liness  and  Hand  Care. 

For  your  basic  instruction  there  are  colorful,  at¬ 
tractive  wall  charts  on  each  of  the  three  subjects. 

Then  individual  material  to  motivate  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  good  personal  care  habits  completes  each 
unit.  ^ 

Choose  the  units  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  your 
groups  and  send  for  them  today!  Fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  below  to  Educational  Service  Dept., 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,N.Y. 
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Coal  dust  in  a  mine  is  a  safety 
hazard.  But  machine-made 
“snowstorms”  have  taught  coal 
dust  to  behave!  The  “snow”  is 
rock  dust,  a  damp  whitish  pow¬ 
der  made  from  lime  rock,  and  it 
is  sprayed  on  the  mine  roof  and 
walls  by  blowers.  This  dilutes  the 
coal  dust  and  safeguards  against 
explosions.  America’s  coal  mines 
are  the  world’s  safestl 


No  housing  problem  here!  These  modem  homes  were 
built  by  a  mining  company  for  its  employees— and  they 
rent  for  about  $18  a  month!  Coal  miners  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  own  their  homes  or  rent  from  private  landlords.  And 
home-ownership  among  miners  is  steadily  increasing. 


MTUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 


It's  fun  finding  out  about  coal  I  To  prove  it,  we’ve 
prepared  a  gay  little  quiz  booklet,  full  of  up-to-date 
information  alwut  our  greatest  natiural  resource. 
Your  classes  will  love  it!  For  your  free  copies,  just 
mail  in  the  coupon. 


SitumiiioiM  Co«l  Imtitwt*,  Educ.  Dept.  R 
Southern  RuNding,  Woehingten  5,  D.  C. 


City _ 

Name  of  School- 


Please  send  me _ free  copies  of 

Ou)  King  Coal  Calls  a  New  Tune! 


BITUMINOUS  6  COAL 


BITUMINOUS  tOAL  INSTITUTI 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 

WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 


Machines  that  feed  on  coal!  The  crocodile-like  con¬ 
traption  below  is  a  mechanical  loader.  It  can  pile  coal  in 
a  mine  car  at  a  rate  of  six  tons  per  minute!  It’s  one  of 
several  types  of  machines  that  have  ended  much  back¬ 
breaking  labor  for  miners  in  modern  mines. 


“BLIZZARD”  IN  A  COAL  MINE! 


ANNOUNCEMENT  of 
OUR  NEIGHBORS, 

new  geographies,  by 
J.  Russell  Smith,  like 
a  pebble  dropped  into 
a  pool,  has  started  a 
series  of  ever- widening  waves.  This  time. 
Dr.  Smith  has  l>een  assiste<l  by  two  other 
famous  geographers — Frank  E.  Sorenson 
and  Norman  Carls. 


The  1947  edition  of  LEARNING 
ARITHMETIC  makes  arithmetic 
I  a  meaningful  adventure  in  every* 
day  social  situations. 


LEARNING  ARITHMETIC 

A  Basic  Series  for  Grades  3-8 

Lennes,  Rogers,  and  Traver,  using  their  combined  research 
and  years  of  experience,  assure: 


DO  YOU  KNOW— 

.  .  .  even  Eskimo  Land  is  plagued  by 
mosquitoes  in  the  summertime? 

.  .  .  that  the  same  crops — peaches,  apri¬ 
cots,  prunes,  and  grapes — are  grown  on 
six  continents? 

.  .  .  that  cows  in  Switzerland  wear  flow¬ 
ers,  fine  leather  collars,  and  tinkling  l)ells 
when  they  change  pasture  and  so  con¬ 
stitute  a  parade  and  a  holiday? 

.  .  .  that  the  first  navel  orange  tree  grew 
in  South  .\merica — as  much  an  accitlent 
of  nature  as  a  pup  with  three  legs? 

.  .  .  there  is  a  region  in  the  .\rctic  Ocean 
where  grass  and  flowers  but  no  trees  grow  ? 


•  Simple  Explanations 

•  Step-by-Step  Development 

•  A  Wealth  of  Illustrative  Problems 

•  Problems  and  Exercises  Applied  to  Experience 

•  One  New  Process  at  a  Time 

•  A  Built-in  Testing  Program 

•  Abundant  Maintenance  Exercises 

■  Biiai  MUR  ININAVNlKRNa  CHICAGO  6  ■  SAN  FRANCICCO  B 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS  new  york  a  •  dauas  ■  •  auanta  3 

BASK  TEXTBOOK  PROGRAMS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


.  .  .  that  if  you  were  to  su|)erimj)ose  a 
map  of  Chile  on  the  IJ.  S.,  Chile  would 
stretch  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico? 

.  .  .  that  the  population  per  .square  mile 
of  the  U.  S.  is  44?  That  the  population 
per  square  mile  of  a  metropolitan  di.s- 
trict  in  the  U.  S.  is  at  lea.st  150? 

.  .  .  drama  of  wild  life  in  the  gra.s.slands 
of  Africa — the  lion  kills  the  zebra;  the 
vulture  feasts  on  what  the  lion  leaves; 
the  hyena  and  the  jackal  gorge  them¬ 
selves  with  what  the  vulture  leaves? 

. , .  that  all  the  interesting  information  in 
this  column  comes  from  OUR  NEIGH¬ 
BORS  GEOGRAPHIES,  Grades  3-4-5? 

.  .  .  that  each  book  from  the  fifth  grade 
up  in  OUR  NEIGHBORS  SERIES  in¬ 
cludes  a  complete  new  atlas  made  by 
two  of  the  greatest  contemporary  car¬ 
tographers? 

.  .  .  that  WINSTON 
texts  cover  the  world, 
too?  That  shipments 
are  now  in  transit  to 
.\frica,Asia,Australia, 

Europe,  The  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  the  islands 
of  the  seven  .seas? 


Winston  Building,  1006-1024  Arch  St. 

PHILADELPHIA  7 
CHICAGO  16  ATLANTA  3  DALLAS  1 
'  LOS  ANGELES  IS  TORONTO 


World  Book  Company  announces 

LANGUAGE 

FOR  DAILY  USE 


By  Dawson  &  Miller 

A  new  series  with  a  smoothly  workable  classroom 
program,  rich  motivation  to  learning,  and  full 
systematic  coverage  of  skills  and  techniques  in 
■  elementary  grades. 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  New  York 
Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick,  Plainfield 
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Young  Fred  A.  Forbes,  Junior,  son  of  the  NEA-NJEIA  Field  Representative, 
typifies  the  thousands  of  post-war  babies  who  will  swell 
enrollments  in  the  years  ahead. 


PUBLICATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES— The  New  Jersey  EducaUonal  Review  ] 

is  published  eight  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  October  to  May — by  ' 

the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Oflice  of  Publication  is  Hudson  DIspateh,  I 

400  •  SSth  Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Elditorial  OSice  is  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel.  ! 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  9179.  Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  i 

Post  Ofllce  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  I 

mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  !B8,  Act  of  May  28,  1025.  ^ 

MEMBERSHIP— The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00,  $2.00,  or  $5.00  entitles  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  Fifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the  j 

Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  ore  $1.00  per  year.  Single  copies  are  25  centa  i 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
tenure  are  Invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  la  Dr.  W.  Oeorge  Hayward,  Elmwood  School.  East  Orange. 
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Textbook  Spendiog 
Shows  Wide  Range 


Armstrong  Sponsors 
New  State  Aid  Bill 

Senator  C.  Wesley  Armstrong  of 
Mercer  County  introduced  the  1948 
State  Aid  bill  on  January  19,  the  first 
session  of  the  legislature  at  which  it 
could  be  done.  The  bill  embodies  the 
$20  Plan  as  outlined  by  the  State 
School  Aid  Commission  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  It  would  authorize  the 
distribution  of  $13,000,000  in  addi¬ 
tional  state  aid  to  school  districts,  on 
the  basis  of  “weighted”  ADA  figures. 
This  would  mean  somewhat  more  than 
$20  per  pupil.  This  is  S-103. 

Also  introduced  at  the  same  session 
were  the  $2500  minimum  salary  bill — 
similar  to  the  one  presented  last  year. 
This  was  sponsored  by  Assemblyman 
Albert  C.  Clemens  of  Mercer  County, 
himself  a  Trenton  teacher.  (  A-IOS.) 

Assemblywoman  Freeman  of  Essex, 
chairman  of  the  Assembly  Education 
Committee,  introduced  two  pension 
bills,  one  to  add  two  teacher  members 
to  the  Governor’s  Advisory  Committee 
on  Pensions,  and  the  other  to  set  up  a 
fifth  retirement  option  that  would 
guarantee  60  annuity  payments  after 
retirement.  (A-114  and  A>113.) 

Explanations  of  these  bills  and  the 
arguments  for  them  appeared  in  the 
January  Reporter. 

A  bill  to  increase  minimum  pensions 
for  teachers  who  have  taught  for  at 
least  20  years  has  been  recommended 
to  the  Delegate  Assembly  by  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Policy  Committee  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  introduced  later  in  the  session. 


The  $5  dues  in  NJEA  did  not  seri¬ 
ously  hurt  enrollment.  This  is  obvious 
from  a  report  on  enrollment  to  date 
prepared  for  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee’s  January  meeting. 

Three  counties.  Cape  May,  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  Warren  have  thus  far  en¬ 
rolled  every  eligible  teacher.  A  number 
of  other  counties  are  very  close  to  the 
100%  mark.  Also  100%  in  NJEA  is 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  actual  January  totals  of  active 
members  is  23,850,  out  of  27,179  total 
teachers  employed  in  New  Jersey.  This 
is  407  fewer  members  than  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  last  year  with  $3  dues.  It 


PresidenVs  Expense  Check  to 
Aid  Starving  Children 

Past  President  Bertha  Lawrence 
will  be  the  first  contributor  to  the 
NJEA  Fund  for  Starving  Children. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Miss  Lawrence  declined  to  submit 
an  expense  account  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  her  Convention  expenses  as 
President.  She  said  she  felt  the 
Association  had  been  very  good  to 
her,  and  that  she  did  not  wish  to  do 
so. 

The  Executive  Committee  directed 
that  a  check  for  her  estimated  ex¬ 
penses  be  sent  her.  Miss  Lawrence 
returned  the  check. 

The  Executive  Committee  has 
directed  therefore  that  the  check  in 
Miss  Lawrence’s  name,  open  the 
1948  relief  contributions. 


Riverside  Improves 

Rules  For  Sick  Leave 

Riverside  has  liberalized  its  sick- 
leave  policy.  Henceforth  five  days 
sick-leave  a  year  may  be  accumulated, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  thirty  days.  The 
Board  continues  to  grant  10  days  sick 
leave  each  year,  with  an  additional 
allowance  of  five  days  per  year  in  case 
of  death  in  the  immediate  family. 
Teachers  were  permitted  to  start  the 
new  {dan  with  an  accumulation  of  the 
sick-leave  unused  since  September  1, 
1942. 


is  antici{>ated  that  additional  member¬ 
ships  during  the  next  few  months  will 
bring  the  total  for  1947-48  over  last 
year’s  mark. 

In  addition  to  these  active  members, 
the  Association  has  enrolled  1420  re¬ 
tired  teachers,  and  1289  associate 
members,  most  of  them  on  boards  of 
education  who  wish  to  keep  up  with 
teacher-thinking  through  the  Review. 

A  list  of  the  23  school  districts 
which  have  any  substantial  number  of 
teachers  who  are  not  NJEA  members 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Executive 
Committee  members  with  a  request  that 
another  effort  be  made  to  bring  up  the 
enrollment  in  these  districts. 


Textbook  expenditures  in  New  Jersey 
school  districts  last  year  ranged  from 
as  little  as  two  cents  {)er  pupil,  up 
to  $10.50  {)er  pupil.  These  were 
extremes,  and  not  typical  of  the  vast 
majority  of  districts.  Only  29  districts 
spient  less  than  $1.00  {ler  pupil  enrolled; 
only  30  s|)ent  over  M.00  |)er  pupil. 

A  re|K)rt  recently  prepared  on  such 
ex{)enditures  for  the  school  year  1946- 
47,  shows  the  following  figures  by 
counties : 


Atlantic  .... 

..$1.72 

Middlesex  . 

...$1.71 

Bergen  . 

..  1.89 

Monmouth  . 

...  2.07 

Burlington  . 

..  2.32 

Morris  .... 

...  2.35 

Camden  .... 

..  1.74 

Ocean  . 

...  2.43 

Cape  May . . 

..  2.43 

Passaic  . . . 

...  1.61 

Cumberland 

..  1.77 

Salem . 

...  2.15 

Essex  . 

..  1.40 

Somerset  . . 

...  2.35 

Hudson  .... 

..  1.52 

Sussex  .... 

...  2.86 

Gloucester  . . 

..  2.20 

Union . 

...  1.95 

Hunterdon  . . 

..  2.42 

Warren  . . . . 

...  2.54 

Mercer . 

...  1.67 

Says  Marion  A.  Anderson  of  Ginn 
and  Company  in  a  recent  issue  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Leadership:  “For  ($1.50 
annually)  each  child  in  a  first  grade 
might  get  two  small  books,  but  this 
amount  would  not  buy  one  new  book 
apiece  for  each  pupil  in  a  middle-grade 
class  in  geography  or  science.” 


NJEA  Plans  to  Back 

Children’s  Crusade 

The  NJEA  will  probably  launch  an¬ 
other  appeal  for  relief  for  starving 
children  in  March.  Contingent  u{)on 
additional  information,  the  Executive 
Committee  has  approved  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  contrmutions  toward  The 
Children’s  Crusade,  sponsored  by 
American  Overseas  Aid  and  the  United 
Nations  Ap{)eal  for  Children. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  ap¬ 
proved  standards  for  extending  hos¬ 
pitality  to  national  groups  holding  con¬ 
ventions  in  New  Jersey.  These  involve 
official  requests,  submitted  at  least  two 
months  prior  to  such  meetings. 

The  Association  will  act  as  one  of 
the  s{>onsoring  organizations  for  a 
state-wide  forum  on  the  United  Nations 
to  be  held  March  12  in  Newark.  The 
forum  is  being  arranged  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Newark  Evening  News. 


NJEA  Has  23,850  Active  Members; 

$5  Dues  Did  Not  Hurt  Enrollment 
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IIecruiting  teachers  is  a  matter  of  grave  educational 
concern.  Teachers’  salaries,  state  aid  to  education  and 
federal  aid  are  phases  of  our  attack  on  the  present  day 
teacher  shortage.  Such  problems  as  curriculum  adjust¬ 
ment  in  our  high  schools,  the  teaching  of  democratic 
living  or  improved  teaching  of  fundamental  skills  will 
not  be  solved  until  every  school  is  supplied  with  teachers 
prepared  to  meet  high  professional  standards. 

Neither  New  Jersey  nor  the  nation  at  large  has  grasped 
the  full  import  of  the  teacher  shortage  crisis.  We  our¬ 
selves  sometimes  accept  it  as  a  temporary  condition  and 
assume  it  can  be  solved  by  stop-gap  measures. 

Our  New  Jersey  Commissioner  of  Education  places  the 
present  shortage  at  2,537.  The  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  places  the  nation-wide  shortage  at  approximately 
250,000. 

The  picture  is  darker  when  we  consider  the  increased 
enrollments  which  our  schools  are  facing.  From  1940 
to  1947  the  birth  rate  has  shown  a  steady  increase. 
Experts  estimate  that  the  schools  of  the  nation  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  3,000,000  additional  pupils  during  the  next  five 
years.  New  Jersey’s  births  have  grown  from  59,328  in 
1940  to  an  estimated  105,000  for  1947.  Although  the 
children  born  in  1947  will  not  reach  our  school  until 
1953,  we  must  prepare  ahead  for  almost  twice  as  many 
pupils  as  we  enrolled  a  few  years  ago.  These  figures  are 
of  particular  interest  when  we  consider  the  increased 
number  of  teachers  that  will  be  needed  during  the  next 
six  years. 

The  problem  of  teacher  recruitment  becomes  more 
serious  as  we  examine  areas  of  our  educational  program. 

1  am  referring  particularly  to  the  shortage  that  exists 
today  on  the  elementary  school  level.  The  flood  of  new 
pupils  will  first  swell  our  kindergarten  and  elementary  en¬ 
rollments.  Teachers’  colleges  and  universities  report  that 
most  teachers  who  are  in  training  at  present  are  preparing 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school  positions.  At  the  same 
time  expanding  higher  educational  institutions  continue 
to  draw  upon  public  school  teachers,  just  as  our  high 
schools  at  one  time  drew  upon  the  grade  schools. 

While  the  need  for  teachers  continues  to  expand  we 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  replacements  for  those 
teachers  who  retire  or  resign.  This  normal  turnover  will 
of  course  continue.  The  best  national  estimate  of  teacher 
needs  is  an  additional  625.872  for  the  next  five  years. 
Our  own  Commissioner  of  Education  has  placed  New 
Jersey’s  needs  at  13,263  for  a  five-year  period. 


I  HOUGH  THIS  is  primarily  a  matter  of  public  concern,  it 
is  also  a  major  professional  problem  for  every  teacher. 
Classrooms  will  undoubtedly  be  covered,  but  we  are 
concerned  with  quality  teaching.  The  recruitment  of 
teachers,  thetefore,  becomes  a  major  responsibility  of 
the  profession  itself.  We  must  oppose  any  lowering  of 
certification  standards,  because  it  will  result  in  our  losing 
gains  which  have  been  achieved  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  It  is,  therefore,  not  enough  for  us  to  work  merely 
for  higher  salaries,  more  state  aid  or  for  federal  aid. 

w 

t"  HILE  ATTENDING  a  recent  conference  in  Washington, 
we  discussed  many  methods  of  attacking  this  problem. 
Some  of  our  conclusions  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  attract  a  sufificient  number  of  competent  teacher 
candidates  we  must  attempt  to  lift  the  public  concept  of 
teaching,  especially  teaching  on  the  elementary  level,  t* 
a  point  of  high  professional  recognition.  The  public 
must  realize  that  successful  teaching  requires  outstanding 
ability  and  that  the  skills  of  teaching  are  only  acquired 
through  long  and  arduous  preparation. 

2.  We  must  increase  our  concern  in  teacher  training 
institutions,  urging  them  to  raise  their  admission  standards 
and  helping  them  obtain  sufiicient  financial  support. 

3.  Efforts  must  be  made  to  increase  the  democracy  in 
the  administration  of  public  education.  Every  board  of 
education  employee  must  feel  personally  responsible  for 
the  whole  school  job.  We  can  never  overestimate  the 
importance  of  the  individual  in  the  entire  picture. 

4.  We  must  build  strong  local,  county,  state  and 
national  professional  organizations.  Only  in  that  way 
will  our  profession  acquire  the  prestige  now  enjoyed  by 
legal,  medical,  dental  or  engineering  associations. 

I  AM  APPEALING  to  every  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
our  responsibility  in  teacher  recruitment.  Unfortunately 
the  time  is  short  and  we  are  apparently  unprepared.  As 
you  well  know,  it  takes  at  least  four  years  to  prepare  a 
teacher  adequately.  If  we  have  a  sincere  respect  for  our 
profession  and  faith  in  the  future  of  our  State,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  encourage  our  most  competent  students 
to  follow  us  in  the  vocation  of  teaching. 

President. 
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GOVERNOR  HEARS  STATE  AID  PLEA 

A  committee  representing  six  state-wide  organizations  presented  a  strong  plea  for  more  state  aid  to  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Driscoll  on  January  14.  Seated,  left  to  right,  are  Clyde  W.  Struble,  chairman  of  the  I^ducational  Planning  Commission, 
Governor  Driscoll,  Mrs.  John  deVries,  education  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  League  of  Women  Voters.  Standing,  Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.  and  Executive  Secretary  Fred  L.  Hipp  of  the  NJEA,  Education  Conunissioner  John  H.  Bosshart, 
Mrs.  B.  Frank  Stratton,  representing  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  and  Mrs.  Eric  Mackey,  legislative 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 


Teachers  “To -Teachers  Fund 

Grows  to  Total  of  $7,803.04 


The  idea  of  helping  teachers  in  war- 
tom  countries  has  appealed  to  New 
Jersey  teachers.  As  of  January  13,  the 
NJEA  had  received  and  forwarded  to 
the  NEA  more  than  $7500. 

The  contributions  go  to  the  Overseas 
Teacher-Relief  Fund  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  That  fund 
totaled  $135,863  by  January  5.  The 
NEA  Executive  Committee  has  set  up 
the  following  criteria  for  allocations: 

Criteria  for  allocations  to  war-de¬ 
vastated  countries  agreed  upon  were: 

(a)  All  substantially  war-devastated 
countries  shall  be  eligible  to  share  in 
allocations  from  the  OTRF  where 
recognized  American  relief  agencies 
are  now  operating  and  where  aid  can 
be  delivered  to  teachers  without  known 
risk  of  persecution  of  the  recipient; 

(b)  every  substantially  war-devastated 
country,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
stated  above,  shall  receive  some  alloca¬ 
tion  from  the  Fund;  (c)  every  country 
which  receives  aid  shall  receive  some 
items  of  lasting  value;  (d)  expressed 
wishes  of  the  representatives  of  the 
teachers  of  the  countries  concerned 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
allocating  aid. 


Approximately  one-third  of  the 
rnoney  will  go  for  food,  one-third  for 
clothing,  including  woolen  goods  and 
knitting  materials,  one-sixth  for  books 
and  medical  supplies;  one-sixth  to  en¬ 
able  teacher-leaders  in  devastated  lands 
to  study  American  education  in  this 
country. 

The  Newark  Teachers  Association 
topped  all  contributing  groups  this 
month  with  checks  for  $1384.50.  In 
addition  to  Newark’s  contribution  and 
the  $2,640  acknowledged  last  month, 
the  following  have  been  received  in  the 
NJEA  office: 

Passaic  Teachers’  Association.  $302.03; 
Camden  City  Teachers,  $480.00:  West 
Orange  Teachers’  Association,  $198.00; 
Kearny  Education  Association  $134.10; 
Montclair  Education  Association,  $194.00; 
East  Orance  Education  Association,  $196.50; 
Ix>di  Teachers,  $126.10;  Perth  Amboy  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association.  $121.65;  Audubon  Teachers* 
Association,  $100.00. 

Somerville  Education  Association,  $74.00; 
Ridgewood  Teachers’  Association,  $100.00; 
Leonia  Teachers’  Association,  $93.00;  As- 
hury  Park  Teachers’  Association.  $85.25; 
North  Bergen  Teachers,  $87.91 ;  Plainfield 
Teachers’  Association,  $166.35;  Freehold 
Education  Association.  $55.00;  Collingswood 
Teachers’  Association.  $71.50;  Dover  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  $50.00;  Woodbury  Teachers, 


$43.50;  Hammonton  Teachers’  Association, 
$56.00. 

Millbum  Teachers,  $60.00;  Linden  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  $43.50;  Livingston  Faculty 
Association,  $43.00;  Piscataway  Township 
Teachers’  Ass’n,  $40.00;  Flemington  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  $11.00;  Weehawken  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  $59.00;  Franklin  Township 
Teachers’  Ass’n,  $28.00;  Belvidere  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  $7.00;  Wharton  Teachers’ 
Association,  $13.00;  Madison  Township 
Teachers,  $12.00. 

Gloucester  ToMmship  Teachers’  Ass’n, 
$10.25;  Long  Branch  Teachers’  Association, 
$65.00;  Rockaway  Township  Teachers, 
$17.00;  Upper  Freehold  Township  Education 
Ass’n,  $18.00;  Little  Falls  Teachers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  $35.00;  Helmetta  Teachers,  $3.00; 
Maple  Shade  Teachers,  $28.00;  Paramus 
Teachers’  Association,  $16.50;  Ramsey  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  $48.00;  Middletown  Twp. 
High  School  Teachers,  $20.00. 

Hillside  Teachers,  $39.50;  Fairview  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  $10.00;  Delaware  Township 
Teachers’  Ass’n,  $40.00;  South  Plainfield 
Teachers’  Association,  $24.00;  Princeton 
Teachers,  $33.00;  Fair  Lawn  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation,  $40.00;  Moorestown  Township 
Teachers’  Ass’n.  $52.75;  Caldwell  Teachers’ 
Association,  $.35.00;  Pilesgrove  Education 
Association,  $38.00;  West  Essex  Education 
Association,  $49.50. 

Somerdale  Teachers’  Association,  $7.00; 
Hightstown  Education  Association,  .^00; 
Bloomingdale  Teachers’  Association  $10.00; 
Red  Bank  Teachers’  Association,  $15.00; 
South  River  Teachers’  Association,  $19.50; 
Cibbstown  Education  Association,  $.5.00; 
Woodbridge  Township  Teachers.  $14.00. 

Total  amount  of  contributions  received— 
$7,803.04. 


Governor  tor  $2400  Minimum; 
Offers  Choices  on  State  Aid 


Goveraor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  1948  Legislature  left  his 
position  on  state  school  aid  in  some 
doubt.  He  laid  the  groundwork  for 
legislative  consideration  of  the  report 
of  the  State  School  Aid  Commission. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  urged 
that  the  legislature  consider  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  achieving  the  desired  result. 

The  Governor  did  recommend  a 
higher  minimum  salary  for  teachers — 
$2400,  by  implication.  He  also  recom¬ 
mended  annual  audits  for  local  school 
districts  and  the  transfer  of  financial 
supervision  of  local  school  districts 
fiom  the  Department  of  Education  to 
the  Department  of  Taxation  and  Fi¬ 
nance,  “to  achieve  a  uniform  standard 
of  accountability  as  between  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  all  other  local  governments.” 

He  offered  two  alternate  suggestions 
to  the  State  School  Aid’s  Commission’s 
proposal  of  an  additional  $13,000,000. 

These  were  “increased  highway  aid, 
tlius  freeing  local  tax  dollars  for  the 
cost  of  education,”  and  study  of  the 
Commission  report  in  the  light  of  the 
second  report  of  our  Commission  on 
State  Tax  Policy.  That  report,  made 
last  year,  proposed  a  general  business 
excise  tax  of  .2%,  estimated  to  raise 
$24  millions.  This  was  to  replace  local 
property  taxes  on  business  inventories, 
which  now  raise  11.6  millions.  The 
money  was  to  be  returned  to  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  of  source. 

TTie  Governor  included  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  a  firm  statement  on  the  bill  of 
rights,  with  special  mention  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  “Neither  in  our  domestic 
life  nor  in  our  international  relations 
can  we  permit  the  abuse  of  funda¬ 
mental  guarantees  of  individual  liberty 
and  of  national  sovereignty  to  be  used 
as  a  means  of  either  personal  or  na¬ 
tional  aggrandizement.  .  .  .  We  shall 
attack  prejudice  and  discrimination 
because  of  race,  creed,  color  or  na¬ 
tional  origin  and  seek  to  eliminate  the 
cause  of  these  twin  dangers.” 

He  also  called  for  a  special  com¬ 
mission  to  recommend  the  best  way  to 
bring  up  to  date  the  structure  and  func¬ 
tions  of  our  local  government.  He 
said,  “We  expect  municipal  government 
to  perform  services  which  would  better 
be  performed  by  larger  units,  either  the 
counties  or  the  State  itself.” 

The  complete  text  of  the  Governor’s 
Education  section  follows: 

“The  future  of  our  republic  is  substantially 
dependent  upon  the  scope  and  quality  of 
educational  preparation  for  constructive  citi¬ 
zenship.  It  has  been  stated  that  New  Jersey 
is  one  of  the  leading  states  in  its  ability 
to  support  good  schools.  New  Jersey,  in  fact, 
spends  more  for  education  per  pupil  than 


is  being  spent  in  any  other  state.  Neither  of 
these  statements  dispose  of  the  subject.  Our 
teachers  want  and  circumstances  require 
reasonable  salaries.  Last  year  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  wisely  increased  the  minimum  salary 
that  may  be  paid  teachers.  The  minimum  is 
still  too  low  and  it  should  be  increased  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  my  previous  recommendations. 

“Our  municipalities  and  school  districts 
are  searching  for  financial  security  and  the 
State  requires  a  definitive  school  prog^ram. 
The  necessity  for  good  schools  u  generally 
recognized.  The  real  issue  involves  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  good  schools  and  the  development 
of  appropriate  standards  by  which  to  measure 
their  appropriate  cost.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  educational  process 
consists  of  more  than 
spending  money.  We 
are  as  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  what  our  public 
schools  do  as  we  are 
in  what  they  spend. 

“Last  year  the  Leg- 
i  s  1  a  t  u  r  e  appropriat¬ 
ed  over  $10,700,000  of 
additional  State  money 
to  local  school  districts. 

There  is  being  trans¬ 
mitted  to  you  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  State  School 
Aid  Commission  rec¬ 
ommending  additional 
State  aid.  1  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  you  will  give 
this  report  your  early 
and  earnest  considera¬ 
tion.  May  I  suggest 
that  your  committees 
study  it  in  the  light  of 
the  following  question: 

May  the  State  accom¬ 
plish  the  major  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  home 
rule  and  assisting  the 


municipalities  to  meet  their  own  problems 
by  other  methods — for  example,  increased 
highway  aid,  thus  freeing  local  tax  dollars 
for  the  cost  of  education? 

“The  report  of  the  State  School  Aid  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
the  second  report  of  our  Commission  On 
State  Tax  Policy.  In  view  of  the  expansion 
of  State  aid  we  have  already  achieved,  and 
of  the  further  effort  we  are  considering,  it 
is  important  that  we  improve  the  sources 
of  information  on  the  nature  and  cost  of 
our  educational  system.  I  would  therefore 
recommend  that  you  consider: 

“Requiring  annual  audits  for  local 
school  districts  as  they  are  now  required 
for  municipalities; 

“Transferring  financial  supervision  of 
local  school  districts  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  to  the  Department 
of  Taxation  and  Finance  to  achieve  a 
uniform  standard  of  accountability  as 
between  school  districts  and  all  other 
local  governments.** 


The  Governor  Says. . . . 

**A  healthy  commerce  requires  a  proper 
environment  in  which  high  educational 
standards  and  recreational  opportunities,  a 
sound  tax  system,  satisfactory  labor-man¬ 
agement  relationships  and  adequate  health 
programs  all  contribute.** 

from  Governor’s  Message:  Comm’hce  &  Transpoit avion. 

“There  is  no  time  for  delay  if  New  Jersey 
is  to  meet  its  obligations  to  its  citizens  and 
its  political  subdivisions.** 

from  Governor’s  Message:  Comm’rce  &  Transportation. 

“When  we  look  to  our  structure  of  local 
government  today  we  find  that  little  has 
been  done  to  adapt  it  to  modern  needs  and 
progressive  thinking.** 

from  Governor’s  Message:  Local  Government. 


School  Friends  Head  Education  Committees 


Mercer  Senator  C.  Wesley  Arm¬ 
strong,  Jr.  and  Essex  Assemblywoman 
Grace  M,  Freeman,  both  good  friends 
of  the  schools,  will  head  the  two  edu¬ 
cation  committees  of  the  Legislature 
this  year. 

The  Senate  Committee  consists  of 
Senators  Armstrong,  Freas  L.  Hess  of 
Somerset;  Kenneth  C.  Hand  of  Union; 
and  John  E.  Toolan  of  Middlesex. 

The  Assembly  committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  includes  the  two  teacher  legis¬ 
lators.  In  addition  to  Miss  Freeman, 
the  members  are  Assemblymen  Emory 
S.  Kates  of  Camden ;  Albert  F.  Clemens, 
Mercer  teacher;  Amos  F.  Dixon  of 
Sussex;  and  Frederick  H.  Hauser, 
Hudson  teacher. 

Senator  Samuel  L.  Bodine  of  Hunter¬ 
don  heads  the  Senate  Appropriations 
committee.  Members  are  Senators 
Alfred  B.  Littell  of  Sussex;  David 


Young,  3d,  of  Morris;  Bruce  A. 
Wallace  of  Camden;  Harold  W.  Han- 
nold  of  Gloucester;  and  Robert  B. 
Meyner  of  Warren. 

On  the  Assembly  Appropriations 
Committee  are  Assemblymen  Amos  F. 
Dixon,  Sussex,  Chairman;  Cyrus  H, 
Loutrel,  Essex;  Lawrence  A.  Cavinato, 
Bergen;  Merrill  H.  Thompson,  Mon¬ 
mouth;  Frank  W.  Shershin,  Passaic; 
and  George  B.  Schaeffer,  Hudson. 

Senator  John  M.  Summerville,  Jr.,  of 
Salem  is  the  Senate  President  this  year, 
with  Senator  David  Van  Alstyne,  Jr. 
of  Bergen  as  majority  leader.  Minority 
leader  is  Senator  Edward  J.  O’Mara  of 
Hudson. 

Presiding  over  the  Assembly  is 
Joseph  L.  Brescher  of  Union,  with 
Hugh  L.  Mehorter  of  Gloucester  as 
majority  leader  and  Bernard  W.  Vogel 
of  Middlesex  as  minority  leader. 
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By  Edgar  M.  Finck 
Toms  River 


When  business  men  complain  that  high  school  graduates  can't 
add  or  subtract,  howc  right  are  they?  Are  your  seniors  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  they  were  when  they  left  the  elementary  school? 
Have  their  courses  made  any  difference?  A  Toms  River  ex¬ 
periment  gets  some  answers.  A  remedy  is  being  tried. 


An  Arithmetic  Study  in  Three  Acts 


ACTl 


“They  can’t  even  add!’’ 

“Your  high  school  graduates  can’t  do 
simple  arithmetic;  they  can’t  multi¬ 
ply!’’ 

“Only  today  one  of  your  graduates 
in  my  store  made  two  errors  on  one 
short  sales  slip!” 

Ever  listen  to  such  a  chorus?  Is 
there  any  justification  for  it?  In  your 
town?  Elsewhere?  Did  these  pupils 
never  know  how  to  meet  quickly  and 
accurately  ordinary  situations  involv¬ 
ing  arithmetic?  Is  it  that  they  knew, 
but  have  forgotten?  Are  such  charges 
true  of  all  graduates?  Of  any?  How 
many? 

There  you  have  the  thinking  which 
led  us  to  attempt  a  little  experiment 
with  our  high  school  seniors.  We  dis¬ 
covered  that  71  members  of  that  class 


On  December  3,  66  of  the  71  seniors 
mentioned  above  were  present  in  school, 
and  in  the  auditorium.  All  phases  of 
the  experiment  were  actually  carried 
out  by  N.  S.  Detwiler,  our  high  school 
principal.  He  explained  to  the  young¬ 
sters  that  this  was  not  a  final  examina¬ 
tion,  but  that  it  was  an  experiment 
which  we  hoped  they  would  treat  as 
seriously  as  though  it  were  to  de¬ 
termine  their  graduation ;  that  we  were 
simply  trying  to  ascertain  how  much 
each  had  progressed,  or  regressed  in 
arithmetic  during  the  past  four  years. 
The  pupils  responded  splendidlv.  As 
far  as  we  could  tell,  each  one  did  his 
very  best.  The  test  then  administered 


had  been  graduated  from  our  own 
eighth  grade  four  years  ago,  at  which 
time  they  had  been  subjected  to  an 
arithmetic  test.  The  results  of  the  test 
were  still  on  hand. 

We  proposed  to  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  that  these  pupils  be  retested, 
using  the  same  test  that  had  been  used 
four  years  previously.  If  the  test  re¬ 
sults  proved  to  be  very  poor,  a  teacher 
was  to  be  employed  to  conduct  a  re¬ 
fresher  course  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
skills.  At  the  end  of  the  course  an 
alternate  form  of  the  test  was  to  be 
given.  Nothing  more;  just  a  simple 
experiment  to  see  whether  the  criti¬ 
cisms  were  valid,  and,  if  they  were, 
whether  the  weaknesses  could  be  cor¬ 
rected  without  too  much  difficulty.  To 
all  of  this  the  Board  of  Education 
agreed. 


was  Stanford  Advanced  Arithmetic 
Test,  Form  F.  The  scoring  of  the 
papers  and  the  tabulation  of  results 
was  done  by  Mr.  Detwiler. 

The  first  glance  at  the  tabulation 
sheet  was  rather  stunning. 

Median  score  1944,  79.5 
Median  score  1947,  79.2 
Regression  0.3,  and  three-tenths  of  a 
]M)int  is  absolutely  negligible! 

However,  further  study  revealed 
other  facts  just  as  startling  and  far 
more  discomforting.  Table  I  below 
gives  the  picture  with  the  group  split 
into  five  sections:  College  prep,  com¬ 
mercial,  boys’  vocational,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  fine  arts. 


Concerning  the  test,  itself,  it  should 
be  noted  that  it  was  designed  for  grade 
eight,  not  for  grade  twelve.  A  perfect 
score  is  104.  One  pupil  scored  100; 
four  others,  96. 

Standard  medians  set  by  the  test 
makers  are: 

Grade  VI  VH  VIII  IX  X  XI 
Median  .55  61  66  70  74  78 

What  the  Test  Showed: 

a.  For  the  entire  group  the  regres¬ 
sion  is  only  three-tenths  of  a  point,  but 
this  is  highly  deceptive.  Exactly  half 
of  the  pupils  did  poorer  work  than 
they  did  four  years  ago. 

b.  When  split  into  five  groups  by 
curricula,  only  the  college  prep  pupils 
improved  over  their  eighth  grade  scores. 
Eivery  pupil  in  this  group  has  had  math, 
the  usual  college  prep  math.  Fourteen 
have  had  four  years;  11,  three  years; 

7  two  years;  1,  one  year.  On  the  test 
of  December  3,  the  highest  16  scores 
were  made  by  college  prep  pupils  and 
of  these  16  pupils,  12  had  had  four 
years  of  math;  4  had  had  three  years. 
Clearly,  there  is  high  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  continued  study  of  college 
prep  math  and  improvement  in  arith¬ 
metic. 

c.  The  college  prep  group  has  median 
I.  Q.  119;  the  next  highest  group,  com¬ 
mercial  pupils,  have  106;  the  entire 
group,  110.  Evidently  there  is  high 
correlation  between  intelligence  quo¬ 
tients  and  ability  in  arithmetic. 

d.  Each  of  the  other  groups  has 
regressed.  Is  this  because  relatively 
little  math  is  included  in  their  curri¬ 
cula?  Commercial  pupils  have  some 
math  in  Junior  Business  Training,  but 
that  is  in  Grade  IX.  Very  few  take 
Bookkeeping,  and  those  who  do  usually 
follow  it  in  Grade  X  only.  Vocational 
pupils  have  some  math  in  connection 
with  trade  courses,  but  the  work  is  not 
so  intensive  as  in  college  prep  courses. 
Fine  arts  pupils  get  very  little  math. 

e.  The  scores  of  the  whole  group 
range  from  .53-100.  Translated  into 
school  grades  this  means  from  grade 
five  to  grade  sixteen,  a  spread  of  eleven 
grades!  When  split  into  sections  the 
pupils  seem  to  have  arithmetic  grades 
as  follows:  Col.  Prep.,  XVI;  Com'l.  IX; 
Boys  Voc.,  VIH;  Home  Ec.,  VII;  Fine 
Arts,  IX. 


TABLE  I 


Course  Pupils  Med.  1944  Med.  1947  Gain  or  Loss  Range  1947  Med.  I.Q. 

Col.  Prep .  33  87  92  5  68-100  119 

Com’l  .  13  77  70  —  7  63-  92  106 

Boys’  Voe .  8  71  66  —  5  58-  79  104 

Home  Ec .  5  67  63  —  4  53-  74  104 

Fine  Am .  7  76  72  —  4  63-  81  87 


ToUl  .  66  79.5  79.2  —  03  53-100  110 
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CURTAIN 

NOTE.  Between  the  arts  yon  might 
guess  whether  the  pupils  had  pro¬ 
gressed  or  regressed,  and  by  how 
much. 


AGTH 
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In  conclusion,  we  have  clear  answers 
to  some  of  our  questions: 

1,  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  public: 
The  business  man  does  have  a  just 
cause  for  complaint.  The  really  skillful 
arithmeticians  are  the  college  prep 
pupils,  who  do  not  remain  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  go  off  to  college;  the 
local  business  man  doesn’t  see  them. 
He  does  see  the  non-college  group,  who 
do  not  go  away,  but  remain  in  town  to 
become  his  employees.  These  pupils  do 
poorer  work  in  arithmetic  than  when 
they  left  grade  eight,  ranging  all  the 
way  down  to  grade  five.  Of  course  the 
business  man  complains!  Wouldn’t 


2.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  school: 
Not  all  pupils  regress  in  arithmetic  be¬ 
tween  grade  eight  and  grade  twelve. 
Those  pupils  are  likely  to  regress  who 
have  little  math  in  their  high  school 
course  of  study. 

In  addition,  we  must  realize  that  the 
weakest  of  these  pupils  did  not  reach 
the  eighth  grade  level  in  arithmetic 
even  while  they  were  in  grade  eight. 


These  are  the  retarded  pupils  who 
reached  the  age  of  15  or  16  and  who 
were  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade, 
given  a  “social  promotion”  because  of 
their  age. 

Among  these  66  pupils,  for  instance, 
tliere  were  six  who  did  not  reach  the 
eighth  grade  standard  on  this  test  while 
in  grade  eight.  There  were  three  others 
who  made  exactly  the  eighth  grade 
standard.  These  nine  pupils  are  all 
included  among  those  who  made  the 
lowest  scores  in  grade  12.  Few  people 
would  question  the  wisdom  of  passing 
such  pupils  on  into  the  high  school.  To 
retain  them  in  the  eighth  grade  is  only 
to  build  up  terrific  disciplinary  prob¬ 
lems.  Many  of  them  leave  school  be¬ 
fore  reaching  grade  12,  but  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  here,  some  persist. 

However,  it  does  raise  the  question 
of  whether  these  pupils  who  have 
received  an  unearned  eighth  grade  di¬ 
ploma,  should  also  be  given  an  un¬ 
earned  high  school  diploma.  It  is  by 
doing  this  that  we  lay  ourselves  open 
to  the  criticism  of  the  business  man. 


Rutgers  Offers  Courses 
In  Elementary  Education 


The  following  courses  in  Curriculum 
Foundations  in  Elementary  ELducation 
will  be  offered  on  the  Rutgers  Campus 
in  New  Brunswick  from  July  5-30, 
1948.  Six  points  may  be  earned  by  any 
one  student.  The  tuition  fee  is  $10.00 
per  point. 


CURTAIN. 


NOTE:  Between  the  acts  yon 

might  try  to  estimate  what  im¬ 
provement,  if  any,  can  be  achieved 
by  this  group,  after  having  had 
twenty  half-hours  of  instruction, 
over  a  ten-week  period. 


ACTT  m 


The  pupils  were  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  test  results.  So,  after 
the  papers  had  been  corrected  the 
scores  were  given  to  them,  and  the 
significance  of  the  scores  was  ex¬ 
plained.  Then  they  were  asked,  “Do 
you  think  it  is  right  for  this  school  to 
give  you  a  grade  twelve  diploma  when 
you  work  arithmetic  on  the  grade 
school  level  ?  Aside  from  the  school,  do 
you  want  to  leave  here  with  no  more 
ability  than  you  have  shown?  Would 
you  be  willing  to  work  hard  for  a  few 
weeks  to  try  to  improve,  if  the  school 
provided  the  opportunity?” 

This  was  really  a  tough  proposition 
because  the  only  time  for  the  class  was 
the  noon  hour.  And  in  a  school  such 
as  ours,  with  75%  of  the  pupils  trans¬ 
ported,  noon  hour  is  the  time  when 
mates  meet  and  hearts  throb.  Further, 
an  intramural  sports  program,  and 
many  activities  function  during  noon 
hour. 

We  love  to  do  the  thing  we  do  well. 
Hence,  it  was  natural  that  those  who 
had  scored  lowest  on  the  test  were 
most  reluctant  to  take  the  refresher 
course.  However,  two  groups  were 
arranged,  boys  in  one,  girls  in  the 
other,  to  avoid  conflicts  with  the  sports 
program.  Edward  Kuchnick  agre^  to 
give  up  to  them  four  noon  hours  each 
week.  A  drill  book,  with  answers,  was 


1.  Teaehinr  of  The  Social  Studies  ia 
The  Elementary  School — Ed.  H 108 
— 3  points — graduate  or  under¬ 
graduate  credit— 9-11:30  A.  M.— 
Instructor,  Dorothea  M.  Weln. 

The  principles  outlined  in  State 
Bulletin  No.  10,  "Building  Citizenship  in 
a  Democracy  Through  The  Social 
Studies,”  will  be  used  to  show  how  to 
teach  social  studies  at  different  levels. 
Help  will  also  be  given  in  developing  a 
total  social  studies  program  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school. 


2.  Teaching  Science  in  The  Elemen¬ 
tary  School— Ed.  h  110—3  points— 
graduate  or  undergraduate  credit 
— 9-11:30  A.  M. — Instructor,  Myrtle 
M.  Townsend. 


The  underlying  principles  of  a  sound 
science  program  for  grades  one  to  eight 
will  be  developed.  Teachers  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  equipment,  books,  and 
other  concrete  materials,  and  will  study 
ways  in  which  children  find  answers  to 
their  science  questions. 


given  to  each  pupil  just  before  the 
holidays,  with  instructions  for  self-help 
during  the  vacation. 

NOTE:  The  final  scene  of  Act  III 
is  being  written.  When  the  final 
curtain  goes  down,  it  will  he  report¬ 
ed.  we  hope,  in  the  May  Revhw. 


3.  Teaching  Language  Arts  in  The 
Elementary  ^hool  —  Ed.  h  —  3 
points — graduate  or  undergraduate 
credit — 1-3:30  P.  M. — Instructor, 
Ethel  M.  Orr. 


New  trends  in  the  development  of  a 
program  in  language  arts  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  the  place  it  holda 
in  the  total  school  program  will  be 
studied. 


4.  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the 
Elementary  School  —  Ed.  H  —  3 
points — graduate  or  undergraduate 
credit — 1-3:30  P.  M.  Instructor, 
Dorothea  M.  Wein. 


In  addition  to  developing  suggestions 
for  a  program  in  arithmetic  for  various 
grade  levels,  and  procedures  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  basic  skills,  such  topics  as  the 
following  will  be  included :  How  to  make 
arithmetic  meaningful,  how  to  help 
children  with  problem  solving,  how  to 
make  use  of  the  best  books  and  ma¬ 
terials. 


5.  Teaching  of  Beading  in  The  Ele¬ 
mentary  School — Ed.  H  132 — 3 
points — graduate  or  undergraduate 
credit — 1-3:30  P.  M.  Instructor, 
Myrtle  M.  Townsend. 


The  importance  of  reading  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  reliable  methods  of 
teaching  wiil  be  discussed  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Such  phases  of  the  teaching  of 
reading  as  the  following  will  be  studied: 
reading  readiness,  developing  word  at¬ 
tack  skills,  reading  in  the  content  sub¬ 
jects,  reading  for  recreation,  ways  to 
help  reluctant  readers. 


“CongrmtulatlOBa,  Mlsa  Jones.  I  don’t 
know  when  Fve  flanked  a  better  test.” 


Registration  blanks  may  be  secured 
from  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Partch,  School 
of  Education,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick. 
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By  Damel  a.  Prescott 
and 

Julia  W  eber 


'D  LIKE  TO  talk  to  you  about  Betty 

I  Burroughs,”  Miss  Brown,  the  ninth 
grade  teacher,  said  to  the  principal. 

"She  isn’t  doing  satisfactory  work 
and  she  is  really  quite  a  behavior 
problem.  She  seems  to  be  trying  out 
everything  she  hears  that  is  bad.  She 
Icves  to  brag  about  the  tough  things 
she  does.” 

“What  in  particular  does  she  do?” 
Miss  Heard,  the  principal,  asked. 

“just  today  she  created  a  scene  by 
refusing  to  be  measured.  She  said.  ‘1 
quit  letting  them  measure  me  when  I 
got  to  be  n  ft.  8  in.  so  1  don't  know 
exactly  how  tall  I  am,  and  I  don’t  want 
to.’  She  seems  so  concerned  with  her 
height.  The  other  day  the  gym  teacher 
told  me  that  Betty  wouldn’t  dance  w  ith 
the  ninth  grade  boys  and  called  them 
‘little  squirts’.  She  goes  to  the  movies 
and  runs  around  with  boys  much  older 
than  she  is — out  of  high  school,  even.” 

How  OLD  IS  Betty?” 

*’She  is  fourteen  but  sbe  looks  and 
acts  like  a  sixteen-year  old.  She  says 
she  feels  like  eighteen  or  nineteen.  She 
is  the  tallest  girl  in  the  class.  I  think 
that  is  partly  her  trouble.  She  is  too 
mature  for  her  group  and  has  had 
more  experience  than  the  other  chil¬ 
dren.  She’s  just  bored  with  them.” 

Gradually  Miss  Brown  gave  Miss 
Heard  an  account  of  behavior  that 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Betty’s  physical 
growth  w’as  influencing  her  behavior. 
Miss  Heard  suggested  that  they  ex¬ 
amine  Betty’s  physical  record.  The 
record  showed  that  Betty’s  health  was 
good.  She  had  had  no  serious  illness 
or  physical  disability.  She  had  matured 
very  early  and  had  passed  the  peak  of 


In  trying  to  help  one  child,  Miss  Brown 
discovers  some  clues  to  problems  cen¬ 
tered  in  physical  growth.  0 


her  growth  spurt;  her  monthly  increase 
in  height  had  slowed  down  consider¬ 
ably. 

1  o  UNDERSTAND  WHY  Betty  behaves 
as  she  does  we  need  to  know  certain 
principles  about  the  way  children  grow 
and  develop.  Human  beings  grow  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  regular  pattern.  Growth  is 
most  rapid  during  the  first  six  years  of 
life,  but  gradually  slows  down  during 
the  pre-school  period.  It  is  slower  but 
steady  from  the  first  grade  until  the 
fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  grades,  and  then 
there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  of 
growth  which  may  last  for  two  or  three 
years.  During  growth  spurts  school 
work  sometimes  suffers,  and  the  child 
shows  signs  of  fatigue  because  his 
energy  is  being  used  up  in  the  rapid 
increase  in  height  and  weight.” 

“That  certainly  does  not  apply  to 
Betty.  She  is  full  of  vitality  and  energy, 
and  her  record  shows  that  she  has 
passed  the  growth  spurt.” 

“That  is  true.  In  periods  of  slower 

ABOUT  THE  AUTHORS 

Dr.  Prescott,  now  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Child  Study  of  the  University 
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He  was  head  of  the  five  year  program 
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Education.  Miss  Weber  is  author  of 
My  Country  School  Diary,  published  in 
1946.  She  is  a  helping  teacher  in 
Warren  Countv. 


rate  of  growth  the  child  is  consolidat¬ 
ing  his  gains;  not  as  much  of  his 
energy  goes  into  growth  alone,  and 
more  can  be  used  in  activity.” 

“During  the  junior  high  schttol 
years  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  there¬ 
fore  there  are  more  differences  and  a 
wider  range  of  height  at  this  period. 
Boys  are  usually  taller  than  girls  all 
along  except  at  this  time  because  girls 
mature  and  have  their  growth  spurt 
about  two  years  earlier  than  boys.” 

How  ABOUT  HER  home  life?”  Miss 
Heard  asked.  “Do  you  know  whether 
she  has  satisfying  social  experiences  at 
home?  Does  her  mother  allow  her  to 
have  friends  in?  You  said  that  she 
goes  to  the  movies  with  boys  much 
older  than  she  is.  What  else  does  she 
do?” 

“I  talked  with  her  mother  yesterday. 
She  is  quite  disturbed  about  Betty,  for 
she  feels  she  is  not  old  enough  to  run 
around  with  young  men  the  way  she 
does.  She  made'  Betty  angry  not  so 
long  ago  by  telling  her  she  is  only 
fourteen  and  ought  to  be  playing  with 
dolls.  Betty’s  father  won't  allow  Betty 
to  dance  or  go  to  the  movies.  Betty 
does  not  pay  attention  to  her  parents. 
She  doesn’t  dance  but  she  does  go  to 
the  movies  now  and  then.  That  com¬ 
plicates  Betty’s  problem,  doesn’t  it?” 

“The  adolescent  has  to  learn  to  man¬ 
age  his  rapidly  changing  body,  to  find 
his  role  in  relation  to  the  same  sex  and 
to  the  opposite  sex,  and  to  free  himself 
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to  some  degree  from  adult  authority,” 
said  Miss  Heard. 

“Betty  is  really  working  very  hard 
at  these  tasks,  isn’t  she?  Much  harder 
than  she  b  working  at  her  school  work, 
because  it  b  so  much  more  important 
to  her.  And  her  task  is  made  more 
difficult  since  normal  social  activities 
are  denied  her.  How  can  we  help  Betty 
with  her  tasks?” 

For  the  conference  that  followed. 
Miss  Brown  was  able  to  gather  other 
significant  facts  about  Betty’s  behavior. 
At  the  same  time  she  began  to  increase 
her  knowledge  of  the  scientific  princi¬ 
ples  of  physical  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  to  select  those  which  helped 
her  to  understand  Betty’s  behavior. 
She  learned  that  the  pattern  of  a  child’s 
growth  often  gives  us  much  relevant 
information  about  him.  Betty  was  a 
normal  child  with  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems. 

After  Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Heard 
had  sufficient  vital  facts  about  Betty 
so  that  they  could  point  to  the  cause  of 
her  behavior,  they  sat  down  together 
to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  help 
her.  They  decided  to  put  her  in  another 
group  in  which  she  would  not  be  the 
only  tall  girl.  Miss  Brown  felt  that 
Betty  might  be  happier  in  a  gym  class 
with  high  school  girls,  since  she  really 
likes  gym,  but  her  present  gym  activi¬ 
ties  were  not  appropriate  for  her.  Miss 
Heard  thought  that  a  class  in  rhythms 
might  challenge  her.  The  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teacher  might  help  Betty 


capitalize  on  the  advantages  of  her  tall 
stature.  It  might  help  her  to  know  that 
it  is  extremely  tall  girls  who  are  wanted 
as  models.  Miss  Heard  and  Miss 
Brown  decided  to  canvass  the  activities 
of  the  school  to  see  where  Betty  could 
meet  and  enjoy  activities  with  older 
boys  in  school. 

Betty  was  on  her  way  to  being 
helped.  And  Miss  Brown  was  on  her 
way  to  a  better  understanding  of  child 
growth. 


Knowing  Isn’t  Thinking 


By  Ruth  Gifford 
Union  City* 

IN  OUR  WORLD  those  who  can’t  think 
for  themselves  have  it  done — and 
skillfully,  too — by  others.  In  our  schools 
today  we  seem  to  be  doing  an  excellent 
job  of  teaching  standard  skills  for 
living,  but  we  are  neglecting  the  skills 
for  thinking. 

Are  our  present  curricula  adequate? 
Can  our  high  school  graduates  think 
straight  in  the  face  of  a  daily  barrage 
of  propaganda  about  everything,  from 
the  kind  of  corn  flakes  we  eat,  to  the 
president  we  elect,  or  the  position  we 
maintain  in  the  United  Nations? 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  logical 
thinking  in  this  troubled  world.  Wit¬ 
ness  today’s  economic,  political,  and 
social  dilemmas! 

Labor  i;5.  Capital 
Boom  vs.  Bust 
United  States  vs.  Russia 
Peace  vs.  World  War  III 
Capitalism  vs.  Communism 
Prejudice  vs.  Tolerance 
Material  vs.  Spiritual  Values 


When  there  is  no  tempering  influence 
cf  sound  thinking,  these  problems  seem 
a  mass  of  Babylonian  confusion  and 
become  pawns  of  the  Machiavellis  in 
our  midst.  Does  our  school  curriculum 
provide  any  area  for  distinguishing 
logical  thinking  from  fallacious  reason¬ 
ing? 

onsider  these  frequent  examples 
of  fallacies  heard,  read,  or  spoken: 

A.  Fallacies  of  Syllogism 

All  crimes  are  punishable  by  law, 
Strikes  and  lockouts  are  crimes; 
Therefore  strikes  and  lockouts  are 
punishable  by  law. 

Error:  Four  terms  used  instead  of 
three;  word  “crimes”  used 
in  two  different  senses. 

All  business  cycles  contain  de¬ 
pression. 

Business  is  now  on  the  decline; 
Therefore  we’re  headed  for  a  de¬ 
pression. 

Error:  Insertion  into  conclusion 
more  than  premises  con¬ 
tained. 


World  peace  is  dependent  on,  no 
war. 

There  is  no  peace  in  China; 

Therefore  the  world  is  at  war. 

Error:  Drawing  a  conclusion  from 
two  negative  promises. 

All  Communists  are  Liberals, 

This  man  (named  “X”)  is  a 
Liberal, 

Therefore  this  man  is  a  Communist. 

Error:  Use  of  the  undistributed 
middle  term. 

B.  Fallacy  of  Equivocation 

Assuming  that  because  something 

is  true  of  a  part;  it  is,  therefore, 
true  of  the  whole:  e.g.  That 
German  was  a  Nazi;  Therefore 
all  Germans  were  Nazis. 

C.  Fallacy  of  Assumption 

Assuming  that  b^ause  something 

arouses  our  emotions  to  antagon¬ 
ism,  it  is  wrong;  because  it 
arouses  our  emotions  to  enthusi¬ 
asm,  it  is  right:  e.g.  Nationalism 
in  time  of  peace,  leads  to  war; 
Nationalism  in  time  of  war,  leads 
to  victory. 

These  major  fallacies  and  others 
reach  all  of  us  via  our  radios,  theatres, 
newspapers,  and  lecture  platform.  Have 
we  taught  our  students  how  to  recog¬ 
nize  them,  to  analyze  them,  to  combat 
them  with  sound  thinking? 

Can  A  RADIO  commentator  convince  us 
that  war  with  Russia  is  inevitable? 
Can  the  theatre  increase  our  race  ten¬ 
sions?  Can  the  newspaper  influence 
our  voting  for  its  publisher’s  choice  of 
candidate?  Can  the  lecture  platform 
(soap-box  or  otherwise)  confuse  our 
thinking  on  issues  of  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  importance? 

Whether  they  can  or  not  depends  on 
our  own  training  in  thinking  and  on 
the  training  we  give  in  our  schools. 
Notice  the  verbs  in  the  preceding 
]>aragraph;  they  are  easily  colored  by 
emotion.  When  that  happens,  reason 
vanishes  and  chaotic  thinking  ensues. 
That  was  the  basis  of  Hitler’s  power 
and  technique. 

It  matters  not  in  what  course  this 
training  in  intelligent  thinking  takes 
place-  -whether  it  be  in  the  Social 
Studies,  in  English,  in  the  sciences,  or 
in  extra-curricular  activities,  such  as 
debating.  The  fact  is,  it  must  be 
taught.  It  can’t  be  taken  for  granted 
or  allowed  haphazardly  to  grow  like 
Topsy. 

Toynbee  has  concluded  that  no  great 
nation  ever  succumbed  to  the  pressure 
of  competing  ideologies  or  forces  un¬ 
less  it  first  weakened  itself  by  self- 
inflicted  wounds.  These  wounds  might 
easily  be  inflicted  by  confused,  illog¬ 
ical.  fallacious  thinking  on  the  part  of 
our  youth. 


*  IVUss  Gifford  is  a  teacher  and  debate 
coach  in  Emerson  High  School. 
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So  writes  an  attendance  teacher  in  one  Tennessee  County,  in  a  report 
on  a  typical  day's  work.  We  reprint  it  here  from  The  Tennessee 
Teacher  to  give  the  national  picture  and  to  show  New  Jersey's 
concern  with  Federal  Aid  to  Education  so  long  as  many  Tennessee 
children  will  become  New  Jersey  adults. 


I  left  my  house  at  6:30  after  calling 
neighbors  to  search  again  to  see 
whether  they  had  anytiiing  at  all 
ragged  or  dirty  in  the  way  of  sweaters, 
jackets,  or  shirts  with  long  sleeves. 
For  the  day  before  I  had  found  at  least 

fifty  children,  in . School 

alone,  barefooted  and  with  thin  short 
sleeve  dresses. 

After  going  by . High  School 

to  check  on  several  new  high  school 
students,  and  pick  up  two  garments 
that  the  home  economics  class  had 
washed  and  made  over  for  a  thirteen- 
year-old  girl  who  went  to  school  one 
day  last  year,  and  only  three  or  four 
in  her  entire  life,  I  went  by  the  office 
to  complete  arrangements  for  the 
warrant  of  a  man  who  drinks,  curses 
the  program,  and  refuses  to  send  his 
children  to  school,  1  assure  you  we 
have  exhausted  every  means  to  reason 
with  him,  ,  ,  ,  He  insists  that  the 
children  are  his  and  he  will  do  as  he 
d — n  pleases  with  them  and  no  law  can 
force  him  to  do  otherwise,  ,  ,  , 


Still  Barefoot 

1  stopped  in . to  dispose  of 

clothes.  There  I  checked  to  see  whether 
two  parents  were  working  on  the  job  I 
had  secured  for  them.  In  going  on  to 
school  1  found  that  two  of  the  children 
of  one  of  these  men  were  still  bare¬ 
footed,  although  he  had  promised  me 
faithfully  a  week  ago  that  he  would  buy 
shoes  and  blankets  to  keep  the  children 
warm  at  night,  and  this  last  Sunday  the 
County  Superintendent,  the  County 
Judge  and  the  Sheriff  visited  these 
homes  and  the  Sheriff  gave  them  thirty 
days  to  fix  the  hog  pens  they  were 
living  in  and  better  conditions  for 
children.  They  make  seventy-five 
cents  an  hour  but  let  the  children  starve 
and  freeze,  ,  ,  ,  The  children  are  in 
school  without  breakfast,  .  .  . 

After  leaving  this  home,  I  walked 

across  to . School,  I  was 

totally  unobserved  in  this  little  one 
room  school  as  I  talked  to  the  teachers 
about  truancy  and  school  conditions 
because  the  ragged  little  children  writh 
thin  white  faces  were  poring  over  new 
shiny  books  that  the  traveling  librarian 
had  just  left,  I  was  so  amused  as  I  sat 


and  watched  them  go  to  the  shelf  for 
more  books  that  1  forgot  my  own 
mission. 

First  Time  in  School 

On  the  front  seat  sat  a  ten-year-old 
boy  with  a  thin  yellow,  sallow  face, 
who  is  in  school  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  To  hear  what  he  has  done  in  six 
weeks  does  not  seem  possible.  His 
father  and  mother,  good  people  but 
desperately  poor,  have  moved  in  close 
to  school  so  the  boy  can  go,  ,  .  . 

From  there  I  went  two  miles  near  a 
bus  line  and  found  five  smart  children 
out  of  school.  The  mother  is  lazy  and 
refuses  to  get  up  in  time  to  get  the 
children  off  to  school.  The  house  was 
filthy,  1  saw  only  one  black  dirty  bed 

for  seven  or  eight  people.  The . 

teachers  say  the  children  are  brilliant 
and  mechanically  inclined  but  have 
never  attended  school. 

Within  a  stone’s  throw  1  found  a  boy 
with  a  rheumatic  heart  not  able  to  go  to 

A . but  close  enough  to  the 

bus  line  for  B . His  mother 

said  he  cried  every  morning  because  he 
couldn’t  go  to  school.  When  1  told  him, 
regardless  of  rules  and  regulations 
about  school  and  bus  distances,  he 

could  go  to  B . he  was  the 

happiest  child  I’ve  ever  seen.  .  .  . 

I  was  told  that  my  biggest  (county) 
knocker  of  the  program  lived  here.  I 
wanted  to  see  some  of  his  family.  I 
talked  to  one  of  his  daughters  who 
grew  up  in  ignorance  and  is  now  nine¬ 
teen.  It  was  reported  that  this  girl 
was  picked  up  in  a  detention  home  in 
Cincinnati  and  is  still  under  treatment 
of  a  local  doctor  for  venereal  disease 
but  is  still  spreading  it  from  hill  to  hill. 

From  there  I  walked  more  than  five 

miles  above . after  leaving  a 

narrow,  almost  impassable  road  to  see 
why  a  girl  fourteen  had  been  out  of 
school  three  weeks.  The  father  of  eight 
or  nine  with  expectation  of  another 
soon,  promised  that  they  would  get 
the  girl  back  in,  but  before  leaving  I 
found  her  only  pair  of  shoes  which 
was  bottomless  and  decided  that  was 
the  real  reason  and  he  was  doing  the 
very  best  he  could  for  his  family.  A 
little  girl,  beautiful  but  sad  looking, 
who  has  one  little  hand  with  fingers 
grown  together  and  a  leader  which 


keeps  her  from  raising  her  arm,  cried 
from  pure  joy  when  I  told  her  I  be¬ 
lieved  we  mi^t  have  something  done 
for  that  .  .  .  hand.  .  .  . 

In . I  parked  my  car  and 

at  least  eight  men  and  women  came  up 
to  the  car  and  asked  whether  I  was 
“that  woman”  that  was  making  chil¬ 
dren  go  to  school.  One  man  said  “You 
were  in  my  home  a  week  ago  (that 
was  the  day  I  walked  ten  miles)  and 
saw  two  of  my  children  who  have  never 
been  to  school.  Mrs.  Attendance  Teach¬ 
er,  I  hate  to  tell  you  this  but  we  left  a 
state  that  was  enforcing  a  school  law 

ten  years  ago  to  come  to . 

County  to  live.  My  oldest  child  was 
then  six,  but  we  were  so  far  away  we 
just  couldn’t  send  her.  Now  she  is 
sixteen  with  one  child  buried  and  still 
not  married.  She  is  now  living  with 
another  boy  and  they  are  not  married. 
Can  you  send  the  Sheriff  and  have  him 
to  ask  for  a  marriage  certificate?  My 
next  girl  fourteen  is  going  the  same 
way.  You  gave  her  some  clothes  but 
she  is  not  in  school  either.  I’m  not  at 
home  and  I  don’t  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  Can’t  you  do  something?” 

In  that  same  breath  the  principal 

and  his  wife,  of . ,  came  up 

tc  the  car  and  said,  “We  have  not  told 
you  but  there  is  another  girl,  school 
age,  on  one  of  these  hills  but  we’ve 
decided  that  her  reputation  is  so  had 
that  she  would  be  a  menace  to  our 
school.” 


First  Legal  Courses 

We  are  starting  our  first  legal  cases 
today  and  tomorrow.  I  must  be  sure 
that  every  means  is  exhausted  before  a 
legal  battle.  The  people  are  just  many 
times  in  their  grievances  about  the 
roads,  buses,  and  school  conditions. 
Buses  carrying  ninety-two  are  danger¬ 
ous.  I’m  not  sure  I  would  want  to  send 
my  child. 

.  School,  one  hundred  per 

cent  cooperative  with  the  program,  has 
building  conditions  worse  than  any 
others  in  Tennessee  and  equal  to  none 
in  the  United  States.  I,  personally, 
would  not  let  my  child  sit  in  those 
down-stairs  rooms. 

With  the  money  now  in  circulation, 
and  the  heroic  courage  of  principals, 
teachers,  and  superintendents  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
crowded  conditions  of  schools  and 
buses.  If  the  teachers  and  leaders  of 
Tennessee  do  not  rise  up  in  arms  and 
support  this  tax  program  and  see  to  h 
that  this  money  is  wisely  spent,  then 
we  are  doomed  and  lost  forever. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


I 


The  campaign  for  Federal  Aid  to 
Education  has  been  under  way  for 
a  long  time.  The  specific  requests  now 
before  Congress  were  being  formu¬ 
lated  some  fifteen  years  ago.  They 
have  made  steady  progress  until  there 
is  an  excellent  chance  of  their  enact¬ 
ment  this  year. 

Those  requests  cover  the  direct  ap¬ 
propriation  of  federal  funds  to  help 
the  states  support  their  public  schools. 
In  this  respect  they  differ  from  the 
vast  grants  toward  special  phases  of 
education  which  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  long  made.  They  are  a  re¬ 
turn  toward  the  direct  grants  of  lands 
and  money  which  were  common  in 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Congress  now  has  before  it  two  sig¬ 
nificant  federal  aid  bills,  one  in  the 
Senate  and  one  in  the  House.  A 
number  of  others  have  been  introduced, 
but  S-472  and  H.  R.  2953  have  battled 
their  way  through  the  preliminaries, 
and  are  receiving  serious  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  two  bills  are  similar  in  many 
respects.  Both  call  for  federal  appro¬ 
priations  of  some  $300,000,000  a  year; 
both  call  for  equalization  among  the 
states,  similar  to  the  equalization 
among  school  districts  provided  in  New 
Jersey  under  the  Pascoe  Plan.  Both 
require  that  the  States  use  the  money 
for  current  operating  expenses.  Both 
contain  strong  defenses  against  federal 
control  of  the  schools. 

Both  protect  minority  groups  by 
requiring  that  a  proportionate  share  of 
federal  funds  shall  be  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  population  within  each  state. 
Both  duck  the  vexing  parochial  school 
issue  by  letting  each  state  use  the 
money  to  help  any  school  that  is  eligible 
to  receive  state  and  local  tax  support. 

The  big  difference,  so  far  as  New 
Jersey  is  concerned,  lies  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  minimum  aid.  The  Senate 
bill,  under  which  New  Jersey  origin¬ 
ally  would  have  received  no  federal 
funds,  has  been  amended  so  that  every 
state  receives  at  least  $5  for  each  child 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  17,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  census.  That  means 
about  $4  million  for  New  Jersey. 

The  House  bill  sets  a  minimum  figure 
of  $3,  on  the  same  basis.  Under  this 
New  Jersey  would  get  $2.5  million. 


FEDERAL  AID 


is  Se^U&cc^ 


We  talk  so  much  about  State  Aid  for  Schools  iu  New  Jersey 
that  we  have  ouly  fractioual  interest  left  for  the  vast  problem 
of  Federal  Aid  to  Education.  Yet  New  Jersey  has  a  vast  stake 
in  such  aid,  and  every  New  Jersey  teacher  should  be  familiar 
with  the  measures  now  before  Congress. 


II EW  Jersey  is  intimately  concerned 
in  the  history  of  both  bills.  The  Senate 
bill  was  originally  introduced  by  eight 
senators,  four  Republicans ,  and  four 
Democrats.  One  of  the  four  Republi¬ 
cans  was  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith 
of  New  Jersey;  another  was  Senator 
Robert  H.  Taft  of  Ohio,  presidential 
hopeful,  and  acknowledged  Republican 
policy  leader  in  Congress. 
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During  last  year’s  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  hearings  on  the  Senate  bill  were 
held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  It  is  now  on  the 
Senate  calendar  for  action;  before  it 
comes  to  a  vote,  however,  it  must  be 
given  time  by  the  Rules  Committee  for 
debate  and  a  vote. 

The  welter  of  federal  aid  bills  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  last  year  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  of  which  Congressman 
Fred  A.  Hartley  is  chairman.  They 
were  turned  over  to  a  sub-committee 
headed  by  Congressman  Edward  0. 
McCowan  of  Ohio,  a  former  teacher. 
Out  of  them,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
NEA,  Congressman  McCowan  drafted 
H.  R.  2953.  Thus  backed,  it  must  be 
favorably  reported  by  Mr.  Hartley’s 
committee,  thence  go  to  the  House 
Rules  Committee  and  to  the  floor  for 
debate  and  action  by  the  whole  House 
of  Representatives. 

Should  the  Senate  and  House  adopt 
their  respective  bills,  a  conference 
committee  would  iron  out  the  minor 
differences  before  the  final  version  was 
sent  to  the  President. 

^ew  Jersey’s  interest  in  these  bills 
is  not  primarily  the  $2.5  or  $4  millions 
it  might  receive  in  direct  federal  aid. 
It  is  rather,  the  knowledge  that  edu¬ 
cation  in  New  Jersey  cannot  progress 
rapidly,  so  long  as  the  educational 
systems  in  other  states  are  too  far 
behind  it.  As  an  educational  leader. 
New  Jersey  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
distance  between  best  and  worst  grow 
too  great;  the  poorest  educational  sys¬ 
tem  is  always  a  drag  upon  the  more 
progressive  one. 

New  Jersey  also  must  face  the  fact 
that  many  of  New  Jersey’s  adult 
citizens  are  educated  in  the  states 
which  have  poor  educational  systems. 
Under  current  conditions  it  is  normal 
for  many  citizens  from  other  states 
to  move  to  New  Jersey;  their  value 
as  New  Jersey  citizens  depends  upon 
the  education  they  received  elsewhere. 

Between  1920  and  1940  New  Jersey 


virtually  doubled  its  Negro  population, 
largely  through  migration  from  the 
rural  South.  The  1940  census  showed 
that  nearly  one-third  of  New  Jersey’s 
American-bom  citizens  were  bom  in 
other  states.  This  is  far  higher  than 
in  any  other  state  in  our  section  of 
the  country.  As  population  shifts  New 
Jersey  consistently  draws  more  people 
from  other  states  than  it  loses  to  them. 

It  is  a  basic  sociological  fact  that 
the  greatest  numbers  of  children  are 
being  bom  in  the  mral  states,  with 
the  lowest  tax  resources  to  support 
schools  and  with  the  poorest  school 
systems.  For  example,  in  Mississippi, 
in  1946,  the  state  income  payments 
were  $555  per  capita,  as  compared  with 
New  Jersey’s  $1494;  its  income  per 
pupil  enrolled  in  the  public  schoob 
was  only  $2,114,  as  compared  with 
New  Jersey’s  $10,100.  The  Mississippi 
effort  to  maintain  schools,  however, 
was  appreciably  greater  than  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s.  Its  state  tax  collections  were 
6.1%  of  its  income,  as  compared  with 
New  Jersey’s  3.9%.  It  allotted  23% 
of  its  state  taxes  to  schools,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  New  Jersey’s  6%. 

Federal  aid  has  a  better  than  even 
chance  of  being  passed  this  year.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  has  endorsed  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  has  included  the  necessary 
money  in  his  recommended  budget. 
Senator  Taft  and  other  leading  Repub¬ 
licans  have  indicated  that  it  was  part 
of  the  Republican  program  of  action, 
though  it  has  not  yet  received  the 
green  light  from  the  Republican  policy 
committee. 

New  Jersey  teachers  should  give  thb 
NEA  program  their  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  in  every  possible  way.  Local 
associations  should  pass  resolutions  ap¬ 
proving  S  472  and  H.R.  2953,  and 
should  forward  them  to  their  Con¬ 
gressmen.  They  should  ask  other  local 
organizations  to  do  the  same.  Indi- 
viduab  should  write  to  their  Congress¬ 
men  about  these  measures  and  ask 
for  their  support.  It  looks  like  Federal 
Aid  Year. 
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The  Indictment 


By  Lindly  C.  Baxter* 


Gentlemen  OF  THE  Jury:  We  here¬ 
by  charge  school  marks  and  their 
accompanying  report  cards  with  dis¬ 
honesty,  mental  cruelty,  incitement  to 
rebellion,  disturbing  of  family  peace, 
and  in  some  rare  cases,  murder.  We 
also  suspect  them  of  indirect  responsi¬ 
bility  for  some  of  the  social  unrest  of 
our  times. 

Education  should  be  among  the  first 
to  accept  the  findings  of  psychology 
and  mental  hygiene.  Both  are  agreed 
that  marks  as  an  indication  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  report  cards  as  a  record  of 
that  achievement,  are  detrimental  to  the 
psychological  well-being  of  children. 

Marks  are  dishonest,  they  do  not 
necessarily  mean  what  they  say.  All 
sorts  of  influences  affect  them.  The 
teacher  will  be  influenced  by  the  hand¬ 
writing,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  child 
whose  paper  is  being  corrected,  by  the 
time  of  day  or  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
at  which  he  is  working,  by  his  own 
physical  feelings,  by  the  number  of 
papers  being  corrected  (for  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  first  ones  will 
be  more  carefully  graded  than  the  last 
ones),  by  his  own  attitude  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  toward  the  question  at  hand 
and  even  by  the  recent  contacts  with 
his  friends  or  family. 

Even  in  the  case  of  mathematics, 
where  there  should  be  no  question 
about  right  or  wrong,  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  number  of  teachers  will  get 
marks  which  vary  as  much  as  25 
points.  Recently  1  heard  of  a  teacher 
who  told  his  class  that  girls  could  not 
do  “A”  grade  of  work  in  his  subject, 
and  it  is  reported  that  no  girl  has 
attained  such  a  grade,  although  it  is 
not  infrequent  that  boys  do.  We  have 
all  heard  of  teachers  that  would  not 
give  100%  for  any  paper,  and  many 
insist  that  none  of  their  students  can 
hope  to  get  “A’s”.  Nearly  everyone 
is  familiar  with  cases  where  teachers 
have  used  marks  for  discipline  pur¬ 
poses.  Children  have  been  failed  be¬ 
cause  of  deportment  or  absence  or  for 
some  other  reason.  Can  these  marks 
be  considered  honest? 

Perhaps  we  should  pause  here  to 
consider  the  method  of  marking. 
Should  we  use  percentages  or  letters  or 
some  other  system?  Some  teachers  in¬ 
sist  that  percentages  permit  finer  dis¬ 
tinctions.  Any  one  who  can  distinguish 
the  superiority  or  inferiority  between 
two  papers  marked  90%  or  91%  has 
an  analytic  ability  that  is  nothing 

*Mr.  Baxter  is  principal  at  Mine  Hill  Town¬ 
ship,  Morris  County,  and  head  of  the  Morris 
County  Education  Association. 


short  of  miraculous.  In  my  own  high 
school  days  the  boy  who  became  vale¬ 
dictorian  had  ^  of  1%  better  average 
for  the  entire  high  school  course  than 
did  the  salutatorian.  Even  when  A,  B, 
C  &  D  are  used,  it  becomes  a  moot 
question  as  to  whether  a  paper  is 
worthy  of  an  ^4  or  a  B.  Some  teachers 
find  themselves  in  such  a  dilemma  over 
this  that  they  try  to  save  themselves  by 
awarding  an  A  minus  or  a  B  plus  only 
to  create  a  new  dilemma,  trying  to  de¬ 
cide  between  these  two. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  marks 
provide  an  incentive  for  students  to  do 
better  work.  This  may  be  true  in  a 
minority  of  cases,  but  this  pressure 
may  lead  to  rebellion  when  the  student 
must  compete  with  other  students 
better  equipped  to  do  school  work. 

Especially  is  this  true  when  marks 
are  used  as  a  means  of  punishment.  To 
award  a  pupil  extra  credit  in  a  subject 
because  he  is  less  trouble  to  the  teacher, 
or  to  withhold  credit  because  of  in¬ 
fractions  of  the  rules,  provides  poor  in¬ 
centive  to  learning. 

Marks  may  also  reach  into  the  home 
of  the  student  and  create  family  unrest. 
Here  are  two  brothers  in  the  same 
class.  One  is  a  slow  thinker  and  a  slow 
worker.  When  the  report  cards  came 
home,  this  boy  had  one  “C”  while  his 
brother  had  all  “B’s”  or  “A’s”.  His 
mother  gave  him  a  severe  tongue  lash¬ 
ing  and  threatened  dire  punishment  if 
he  brought  home  another  “C”.  Parents 


often  cause  real  suffering  to  those 
children  who  are  unable  to  grasp 
school  work  quite  as  readily  as  other 
members  of  the  family.  At  each  re¬ 
porting  period  the  student  believes  less 
and  less  in  his  own  abilities.  He  finally 
dislikes  school  and  leaves  it  as  soon  as 
he  possibly  can,  without  getting  the 
benefits  that  are  his  rightful  in¬ 

heritance. 

There  have  even  been  cases  where 

students  have  committed  suicide  be¬ 

cause  of  their  disappointment  and  dis¬ 
couragement  over  their  inability  to 

obtain  satisfactory  grades.  A  few  years 
ago  a  junior  high  school  hoy  shot 
himself,  and  a  note  stated  his  despair 
at  having  to  face  his  classmates  because 
he  had  failed  to  make  the  school  honor 
roll. 

It  is  unfair  to  grade  children  in 
relation  to  their  classmates,  and  not  in 
relation  to  their  own  abilities.  Here  is 
a  child  with  superior  ability  who  does 
not  have  to  exert  any  effort  to  head  his 
class.  In  the  same  class  is  another  pupil 
less  capable,  but  a  plodder,  who  always 
tries  to  do  his  best,  though  his  best  is 
never  sufficient  for  him  to  equal  his 
classmate.  Which  of  these  students  de¬ 
serves  the  better  grades? 

Is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  plodder 
will  finally  decide  there  is  no  use  of 
trying,  since  he  can  never  hope  to 
attain  grades  equal  to  his  friends? 
The  more  ahle  student  on  the  other 
hand  is  inclined  to  develop  poor  work 
habits,  to  lose  ability  to  concentrate 
and  to  acquire  a  superior  attitude. 
These  students  too  may  carry  with  them 
scars  of  the  effect  of  marks  and  their 
accompanying  report  cards. 

Your  Honor,  the  prosecution  rests. 


WHAT’S  UNESCO  DOING? 


By  William  G.  Carr* 


Six  major  fields  of  work  have  been 
outlined  for  1‘NESCO  in  1948.  They 
were  approved  at  the  Sec’ond  General 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Edu¬ 
cational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization.  That  UNESCO  meeting 
was  held  in  Mexico  City  during  No¬ 
vember  and  December  of  last  year. 

The  six  major  UNESCO  fields  are: 

1.  Reconstruction  of  cultural  life 
in  war  devastated  countries.  Unesco 
will  draft  a  report  on  the  educational 
problems  of  children  handicapped  by 
the  war.  It  will  help  youth  reconstruc¬ 
tion  camps  to  develop  international 
understanding. 

2.  International  communica¬ 
tions,  including  exchange  of  persons, 
and  use  of  libraries,  radio,  films,  and 
press.  This  will  include  Unesco’s  work 
in  connection  with  the  exchange  of 
teachers  and  students. 


3.  International  cooperation  in 
education. 

4.  Cultural  interchange  through 
arts  and  letters,  philosophy  and  human¬ 
ities,  translations,  and  museums. 

5.  Promoting  human  and  social 
relations  through  cooperative  investi¬ 
gations  by  social  scientists. 

6.  International  cooperation  in  ex¬ 
tending  man’s  knowledge  and  control 
of  the  natural  sciences. 

Teachers  are  involved  in  all  six  of 
these  fields.  They  have  given  generous¬ 
ly  to  the  purpose  of  educational  recon¬ 
struction.  They  will  continue  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  exchange  arrangements. 
Teachers  of  the  arts  and  of  literature 
will  be  especially  interested  in  cultural 
interchange;  teachers  of  the  social 
studies  in  the  social  relations  work; 
and  teachers  of  science,  in  the  natural 
science  work.  For  the  full  text  of 
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UNESCO’s  1948  Program  write  to  the 
Unesco  Relations  Staff,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Educational  Priorities 

The  Mexico  City  Conference  agreed 
that  priority  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  given  to  these  seven 
fields : 

1.  Fundamental  Education. 
UNESCO  will  give  world-wide  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  promotion  of  literacy  and 
other  basic  skills.  More  than  half  of 
the  adults  of  the  world  are  now  unable 
to  read  or  write.  During  1948, 
UNESCO  will  establish  pilot  demon¬ 
stration  projects  in  China,  East  Africa, 
Haiti,  and  perhaps  one  other  center. 
The  pilot  projects,  with  certain  associ¬ 
ated  projects  in  other  countries,  will 
form  a  UNESCO  network  of  enter¬ 
prises  in  fundamental  education. 

2.  Adult  Education.  During  1948 
the  Director  General  of  UNESCO  will 
collect  information  on  new  methods  in 
adult  education  and  will  produce  ma¬ 
terials  on  international  affairs  suitable 
for  use  by  adult  education  groups.  An 
international  conference  for  leaders 
and  workers  in  adult  education  will  be 
held  in  1948,  provided  sufficient  prog¬ 
ress  is  made  in  collecting  basic  in¬ 
formation.  Teachers  of  adult  classes 
who  have  ideas  and  materials  to  con¬ 
tribute  should  do  so. 

3.  Work  with  universities.  The 
Director  General  is  to  call  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  universities  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  purposes  of  the 
meeting  will  be  to  develop  an  inter¬ 
national  association  of  universities, 
study  the  problem  of  equivalence  of 
degrees,  promote  higher  education  in 
international  relations,  and  encourage 
closer  cooperation  between  universities 
and  UNESCO. 

4.  Educational  seminars.  There 
w  ill  be  at  least  three  UNESCO  seminars 
for  teachers  during  1948.  probably 
during  the  summer.  Although  final  de¬ 
cisions  have  not  been  made,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  they  deal  with:  (a I  instruc¬ 
tion  about  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies;  (b)  education  of 
teachers;  and  (c(  education  of  young 
children.  Participants  will  be  selected 
by  the  governments  of  each  country. 
UNESCO  will  provide  tuition  and 
maintenance;  the  participating  govern¬ 
ments  or  individuals  will  meet  travel 
expenses, 

5.  Teaching  international  under¬ 
standing.  Two  major  lines  of  opera¬ 
tion  were  authorized  in  this  field.  The 
Director  General  is  instructed  to  study 
how  the  member  states  are  *  teaching 

*Dr.  Carr  is  Associate  Secretary  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Mexico  City  Conference  of 
UNE.SCO  as  adviser  to  the  U.  S.  Dele¬ 
gation. 


about  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies.  Materials  on  this 
subject  developed  by  local  school  sys¬ 
tems  and  by  individual  leaders  may  be 
sent  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  Second,  the  Director 
General  is  to  sponsor  two  competitions 
for  young  people  which  will  stimulate 
wide  public  interest  in  the  work  of 
UNESCO.  The  exact  terms  of  the  com¬ 
petitions  will  probably  not  be  an¬ 
nounced  until  next  fall. 

6.  Textbooks  and  teaching  ma¬ 


terials.  Activities  in  the  collection, 
study,  and  improvement  of  textbooks 
and  teaching  materials,  particularly 
those  which  relate  to  international 
understanding,  will  be  continued  in 
1948. 

7.  Educational  missions.  On  the 
request  of  member  states,  UNESCO 
will  provide  expert  advice  on  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  educational  systems  and  on 
methods  of  increasing  international 
understanding.  Wherever  possible, 
these  missions  will  include  representa¬ 
tives  of  teachers  organizations. 


Lower  Camden  Regional  High 

Likes  New  General  Course 

Reading,  Social  Studies,  Home  Arts,  Health 
Are  Emphasized  in  Revised  Curriculum 


The  new  General  Course  of  Study 
introduced  at  Lower  Camden  County 
Regional  High  School  in  September  is 
more  successful  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated,  according  to  Edward  Kip  Chace, 
Supervising  Principal.  The  faculty  of 
Regional  High  School  last  year,  under 
Joseph  D.  Moore,  then  Supervising 
I’rincipal,  rewrote  the  old  General 
Curriculum  to  provide  a  course  of 
study  for  the  pupil  who  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  college,  commerce,  or 
specialized  vocational  training. 

The  General  Course  emphasizes  the 
preparation  of  the  boy  or  girl  for  the 
life  which  he  or  she  will  live  in  the 
community.  First,  a  junior-high-school 
type  of  ninth-grade  schedule  was  set  up. 
Each  freshman  takes  approximately  the 
same  courses  as  every  other  freshman. 
Such  classification  as  remains  is  based 
on  goals.  If  a  pupil  is  interested  in 
college,  he  takes  Algebra  rather  than 
General  Mathematics,  and  he  may  take 
a  language.  All  freshmen  take  wood 
and  metal  shop  work,  all  take  me¬ 
chanical  drawing,  art  and  music  ap¬ 
preciation.  Girls  substitute  cooking 
and  sewing  courses  for  the  shop  work 
and  mechanical  drawing.  Every  pupil 
takes  a  course  in  government  and  intro¬ 
duction  to  business. 

At  the  end  of  the  freshman  year, 
the  pupil  may  enter  the  College  Pre- 
[laratory  Course,  the  Commercial 
Course,  the  Practical  Arts  (vocational) 
Course,  or  the  new  General  Course. 
Assignment  to  the  General  Course  is 
based  somewhat  on  the  testing  program 
and  the  achievement  of  the  pupil  in 
his  freshman  year. 

In  the  General  Course,  the  pupil’s 
reading  ability,  checked  in  the  fresh¬ 
man  year,  is  developed  by  means  of 
specialized  instruction  in  the  English 
classes.  Pupils  whose  reading  ability 
is  retarded  are  not  able  to  do  satis¬ 
factory  work  in  science,  history,  and 


other  courses  which  require  reading. 
Hence,  there  is  a  carry-over  from  the 
English  class  to  the  science  and  social 
studies  classes  so  that  higher  reading 
ability  is  developed. 

Pupils  are  taught  the  principles  of 
democratic  government  in  the  Social 
Studies  classes — not  by  means  of  the 
old  formal  lesson  plans,  but  by  actual 
participation  in  government,  not  only 
in  the  school’s  active  Student  Council, 
but  in  small  democratic  units  set  up  in 
the  Social  Studies  classes. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  taught  home¬ 
making — the  girls  sewing  and  cooking, 
the  allied  arts  of  making  themselves 
and  the  home  attractive,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  matter  of  good  diet  and  budget¬ 
ing;  the  boys,  in  the  shops  and  in 
applied  mathematics  and  science,  learn 
how  to  make  home  repairs  as  well  as 
the  essential  craft  of  making  useful 
articles  of  furniture. 

In  the  Physical  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  the  pupils  learn  good  health 
habits  and  essentials  of  first  aid. 

New  courses  for  sophomores  and 
upperclassmen  are  being  planned. 
Some  of  these  w  ill  be  specialized  busi¬ 
ness  courses  which  will  teach  the 
youngsters  how  to  transact  the  business 
essential  in  small  stores,  typing  for 
those  who  are  not  Commercials,  and 
consumer  education;  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  jobs  such  as  those  which 
these  boys  and  girls  will  enter  after 
graduation.  The  emphasis  in  the 
General  Course  is  on  effort  but  achieve¬ 
ment  is  not  forgotten. 

With  all  modern  equipment,  the  boys 
and  girls  served  by  the  seven  districts 
which  make  up  Lower  Camden  County 
Regional  High  School  District  No.  1. 
and  the  tuition  pupils  from  Laurel 
Springs  and  other  areas,  are  finding 
that  they  are  learning  the  things  they 
need. 
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MANVILLE  SELLS  SCHOOLS  TO  PUBLIC 


The  Manville  Teachers  Association  has  a  going  public- 
relations  program  to  interest  Manville  citizens  in  the 
schools.  Pictured  above  are  some  of  its  activities. 
(Upper  left)  At  a  Public  Relations  Night  program  the 
speaker  was  George  Shay  (left  I ,  a  member  of  the  Johns 
Manville  Corporation’s  government  department.  (Upper 
right  I  The  Manville  PTA’s  present  flowers  to  the  faculty. 


(Lower  left)  Primary  pupils  watch  a  teacher-sponsored 
marionette  show,  “The  Wizard  of  Oz.”  (Lower  right) 
A  pupil  choir  joins  the  Johns  Manville  Women’s  Glee  Club 
in  the  annual  candle  light  service. 


New  Books  Received 


Laboratory  Chemistry.  William  E.  Price. 
World  Book  Company. 

Workbook  in  General  Mathematics: 

Basic  Course.  Schorling-Clark-Lank- 
ford.  World  Book  Company. 

‘‘Education:  America’s  Magic.”  Hughes- 
Lancelot.  The  Iowa  State  College 
Press.  $2.50. 

Your  High  School  Days.  Det’jen  and 
Det’jen.  Ninth-Tenth  Grades.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company.  $1.80. 

Your  Plans  for  the  Future.  Det’jen  and 
Det’jen.  Eleventh-Twelfth  Grades. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  $2.00. 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep  and  Re¬ 
modeling.  William  H.  Crouse.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company.  $3.00. 

Radio,  Motion  Pictures,  and  Beading  In¬ 
terests.  Alice  P.  Sterner,  Ph.D.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.  $2.10. 

Consumer  Education  in  Your  School.  A 
Handbook  for  Teachers  and  Admin¬ 
istrators.  National  Assn,  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals,  NEA.  60^. 

Euclidean  Geometry,  Its  Nature  and  Its 
Use.  J.  Herbert  Blackhurst.  Gamer 
Publishing  Company.  $2.75. 


From  Sea  to  Shining  Sea.  Adminis¬ 
trators  Handbook  for  Intergroup  Edu¬ 
cation.  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  NEA.  50^  per  copy. 
Discounts  on  quantity  orders. 

One  World  in  the  Making.  William  G. 

Carr.  Ginn  and  Company.  $1.20. 

Mark  My  Words.  Marjorie  Rosenberger. 
High  School  Grades.  World  Book 
Company.  64^. 

Planning  Your  Meeting.  Ruth  Haller. 

National  Publicity  Council.  500. 
Annual  Reports — ^How  to  Plan  and  Write 
Them.  Beatrice  K.  Tolliers.  National 
Publicity  Council.  $1.00. 

How  to -Make  a  Speech  and  Enjoy  it. 
Helen  Partridge.  National  Publicity 
Council.  750. 

Exhibits.  Kleinschmidt-Gebhard-Engel- 
Tolleris-McKinney.  National  Publicity 
Council.  600. 

Soviet  Education.  Maurice  J.  Shore. 

Philosophical  Library.  $4.75. 

Teachers  Guide  for  Molly,  Pete  and 
Ginger.  Pre-primer.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  600. 

Our  Children  are  Cheated.  Benjamin 
Fine.  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  $3.00. 
An  Educational  Roster  of  Key  Women 
Nominated  hy  State  Committees.  The 
Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society.  No 
charge. 


A  Study  of  Boys  and  Girls.  Hildred 
Schuell.  The  Delta  Kappa  Gamma 
Society.  $1.00. 

Eyes  to  See.  M.  Margaret  Stroh.  The 
Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society.  500. 

Spiritual  Values  in  the  Elementary 
School.  26th  Yearbook.  The  National 
Elementary  Principal.  $3.00. 

Physical  Education  Demonstration.  Mir¬ 
iam  Gray.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. 
$3.00. 

Exploring  Art.  Kainz  &  Riley.  Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Company.  $2.96. 

Studies  in  Secondary  Education.  Fran- 
zen  -  Eyster  -  Fattu  -  Noe  -  Templeton. 
Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education, 
Indiana  University.  Vol.  XXIII,  No. 
6.  Nov.,  1947.  500,  Indiana  University 
Bookstore,  Bloomington.  Indiana. 

Milk  for  Health  &  Growth.  Gardner- 
Narigon.  A  food  party  nutrition  unit 
for  the  primary  grades.  Available 
free  from  Evaporated  Milk  Associa¬ 
tion,  307  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  1,  Ill. 

Through  the  Day.  Poole,  Barton,  Baker. 
Geography  Foundation  Series.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

From  Season  to  Season.  Poole,  Barton, 
Baker.  Geography  Foundation  Series. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

In  Country  and  City.  Poole,  Barton, 
Baker.  Geography  Foundation  Series. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
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Coming  Events  Cast  Their  Shadows 

By  James  M.  Lynch 
Franklin  Township 


SO  MANY  OF  THE  problems  facing  the 
schools  today  are  so  closely  bound 
up  with  current  and  future  population 
trends  that  population  facts  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  an  intelligent  ap¬ 
proach  to  their  solution. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  such 
data  to  the  schools  of  Somerset  County, 
Sampson  G.  Smith,  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  and  Mrs.  Philip  S. 
McConnell,  of  the  County  League  of 
Women  Voters,  encouraged  individual 
communities  to  undertake  a  local,  1947 
census. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  a 
group  of  Franklin  Township  residents, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Louis  P. 
Hasbrouck,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  organized  a  Census  Com¬ 
mittee  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  Town¬ 
ship.  The  census  was  sponsored  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Township 
Committee,  the  Planning  Board,  the 
Parent  Teacher  Associations,  and  the 
Metropolitan  School  Study  Council 
Committee  of  the  Parent  Teacher  As¬ 
sociations.  It  was  carried  out  by 
volunteer  resident  workers  with  the  aid 
of  the  Opinion  Research  Corporation 
of  Princeton. 

Procedure 

Early  in  November,  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  census — to  determine 
the  present  total  population  of  the 
Township,  the  number  of  new  dwell¬ 
ings  under  construction,  the  number 
of  children  who  will  be  entering  the 
local  schools  in  the  next  five  years,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  slated  to  attend 
schools  outside  the  district  were 
explained  in  newspaper  articles;  at 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Planning  Board,  and  the 
Township  Committee;  and  through 
mimeographed  material  sent  to  all 
parents.  Two  captains  and  nine  or 
ten  interviewers  were  Appointed 
for  each  of  the  six  election  districts. 
Maps  showing  the  areas  to  be  covered 
by  the  individual  canvassers  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  distributed  by  George  L. 
Cuddy,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation.  Stanley  L.  Payne,  research 
director  of  Opinion  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion,  W.  B.  Armstrong,  director  of  re¬ 
search  at  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  and 
Dr.  C.  F.  Marden,  assistant  professor 
of  sociology  at  Rutgers  University, 
designed  and  supervised  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  interview  forms,  which  were 
printed  by  the  Opinion  Research  Cor¬ 
poration. 

To  insure  standardized  interview 
procedure,  a  training  session  was  held 
— at  which  all  interviewers  were  in¬ 
structed  by  Kenneth  Fink,  Editor  of 
the  New  Jersey  Poll. 

By  the  middle  of  November,  the 
completed  questionnaire  forms  were 
assembled  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Bruce 
Armstrong  and  Mrs.  Louis  Hasbrouck. 
Card  punching,  machine  tabulation, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  results  were 
accomplished  by  Opinion  Research 
Corporation. 

The  Results 

While  the  population  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  estimated  to  have  grown 
only  7%  since  1940,  when  the  last 
decennial  census  was  taken,  the  results 
obtained  in  the  Franklin  Township 
survey  revealed  that  the  Township 


“Just  lie  there,  dear.  You’U  feel 
better  by  3:15.” 


population  had  increased  46  per  cent 
in  the  same  period. 

•  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  families 
now  residing  in  the  Township 
moved  in  since  1940. 

•  The  number  of  children  under  one- 
year-old  more  than  doubles  the 
number  of  nine-year-olds. 

•  In  1940,  the  number  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  was  380. 
In  1947,  the  number  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  is  894 — an 
increase  of  235  per  cent. 

•  For  every  ten  dwellings  now  occu¬ 
pied,  one  dwelling  is  ready  for 
occupancy  or  is  in  the  process  of 
construction. 

•  Fewer  than  one  hundred  families 
indicated  that  they  do  not  “expect 
to  stay  in  Franklin  Township  for 
the  next  year  or  two.” 

•  E^ch  year  for  the  next  five  years, 
the  number  of  beginners  and  first 
graders  entering  school  in  September 
will  be  greater  than  the  number 
graduating  in  the  preceding  June. 

The  Township  schools  will  have  to 
accommodate  at  least  25  per  cent  more 
pupils  five  years  from  now  than  are 
enrolled  at  present.  Adhering  to  the 
ideal  number  of  children  per  class 
room — 20  for  beginners  and  25  for 
the  elementary  grades,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  present 
teaching  staff  from  30  members 
to  46 — and  the  number  of  class¬ 
rooms  from  28  to  46. 

As  the  Census  Report  states,  the 
changes  needed  in  order  to  achieve  the 
optimum  level  of  instruction  would 
entail  a  tremendous  outlay  of  funds. 
However,  it  is  pointed  out,  too,  that 
57%  of  all  Township  households  now 
have  children  in  grade  or  high  school, 
or  of  preschool  age.  Furthermore, 
most  of  the  home-owners  of  the  Town¬ 
ship  (56%)  have  children  of  school  or 
of  preschool  age.  Any  steps  taken  to 
improve  the  schools  should  have  the 
bewking  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
citizens. 
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TOMORROW’S  SOOML  STUDIES 

By  John  W.  Studebaker* 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

U.  S.  Commissioner  Suggests  Four  Years  of  Social  Studies  in  High  School — 
Restudy  of  What  High  Schools  Should  Teach — New  Materials 
and  Teaching  Procedures  for  Non -Academic  Pupils. 


IN  THE  26,000  high  schools  of  this 
country  there  is  little  agreement  as  to 
how  much  or  what  kind  of  social 
studies  shall  be  taught. 

To  be  sure,  a  year  of  American 
history  in  effect  is  required  of  all 
pupils;  and  pupils  on  the  average  elect 
an  additional  year  of  social  studies. 
But  this  elective  course  is  one  thing  for 
some  pupils — quite  another  thing  for 
others. 

1  DO  NOT  believe  that  a  year  of  “World 
Geography”  can  be  equated  with  a  year 
of  “World  History”,  or  either  of  these 
courses  with  a  year  of  “Problems  of 
Democracy.”  I  believe  that  every  pupil 
should  have  a  chance  to  learn  how 
difficult  it  was  to  establish  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
religion,  the  right  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  the  other  American  freedoms.  I 
believe  that  all  American  boys  and  girls 
need  a  year  of  World  History  to  under¬ 
stand  how  precious  is  our  heritage  of 
freedom  and  to  appreciate  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  today’s  world. 

I  don’t  believe  that  we  can  leave  it 
to  chance  whether  pupils  in  our  schools 
learn  about  how  modern  man  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  geographic  environ¬ 
ment.  and  how  he  in  turn  shapes  this 
environment  to  his  needs.  Every  pupil 
needs  to  understand  the  facts  about 
natural  resources  and  the  need  for  con¬ 
servation;  about  trade  and  manufac¬ 
ture,  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion,  and  the  interdependence  of  na¬ 
tions.  I  believe  that  every  pupil  needs 
to  study  the  geography  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Latin  America,  the  Far  East.  Europe, 
and  the  United  States  and  its  neighbors. 
The  geographic  treatment  1  have  in 
mind  is  not  the  geography  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades.  It  is  a  course  in  World 
Geography  appropriate  for  high  school 
pupils. 

In  the  same  way,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  leave  to  chance  whether  or 
not  pupils  learn  about  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  inflation  and  recession,  taxation 
and  governmental  expenditures,  how 
the  great  industries  of  this  nation  have 
developed,  the  relation  of  economic 
freedom  to  civil  liberties,  and  what 
stake  each  of  us  has  in  the  economic 


v.  ell-being  of  all  of  us.  All  pupils  need 
to  know  about  how  our  social  institu¬ 
tions  have  developed,  that  institutions 
exist  for  man  and  not  man  for  institu¬ 
tions,  and  that  serious  social  problems 
arise  only  when  institutions  break 
down. 

0  BVIOUSLY  ALL  of  this  necessary  social 
studies  instruction  adds  up  to  more 
than  two  years  of  course  work.  We 
shall  do  well  if  it  is  satisfactorily  com¬ 
passed  in  four  years. 

What  I  am  really  advocating  there¬ 
fore  is  that  we  in  education  must  take 
a  step  which  is  long  overdue.  I  propose 
that  we  make  a  thoroughgoing  reex¬ 
amination  of  What  The  High  Schools 
Ought  To  Teach.  When  we  do  that,  I 
believe  we  will  be  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
perative  need  to  bring  up  young 
citizens  who  really  understand  and 
cherish  American  democracy,  who  are 
well  informed  and  skillful  in  thwarting 
the  purposes  of  totalitarians,  and  who 
understand  and  accept  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  today’s  rapidly  shrinking 
and  Increasingly  interdependent  world. 

1  do  not  see  how  these  needs  can  be  met 
in  less  time  than  four  years  of  required 
work  in  social  studies  in  grades  9-12. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  requirement  for  all 
])upils,  and  1  have  in  mind  courses 
which  consist  of  five  periods  per  week. 
And  I  would  argue  that  all  college 
students,  also,  should  take  a  sequence 
of  required  social  science  courses,  and 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
provide  for  articulation  between  the 
secondary  and  college  levels  and  to 
insure  the  development  of  a  well- 
planned  program  which  is  challenging 
at  each  level. 

A  program  of  this  kind  cannot 
achieve  the  desired  results  if  only  pres¬ 
ently  available  instructional  materials 
are  used  throughout.  We  need  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  much  more  concrete 
and  specific,  detailed  and  up  to  date; 
less  abstract,  less  generalized,  and  less 
antiquated.  Perhaps  this  goal  can  be 

*This  is  a  portion  of  Dr.  Studebaker’e 
speech.  Communism’s  Challenge  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Education,  made  to  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 


achieved  in  large  part  by  producing 
supplementary  materials  in  pamphlet 
or  magazine  form.  We  need  materials 
geared  to  the  abilities  of  all  pupils  who 
will  attend  our  high  schools.  At  the 
present  time  the  needs  of  so-called  non- 
academic  pupils  simply  are  not  being 
met.  We  need  materials  which  are 
sharply  focused  on  the  important  con¬ 
cepts  to  be  developed  and  which  do 
more  than  merely  provide  an  encyclo¬ 
pedic  and  necessarily  superficial  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  subject  held. 

Social  studies  teaching  must  go  far 
beyond  the  mere  rote  assignment  of 
lessons,  and  the  quizzing  of  pupils. 
Pupils  must  become  proficient  in  the 
skills  of  inquiry  and  of  discussion,  and 
they  must  develop  habits  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  radio  listening  and  reading. 
They  must  be  afforded  learning  ex¬ 
periences  geared  to  their  maturity 
level;  and  these  experiences  must  call 
for  more  than  passive  learning  or  ab¬ 
sorption.  The  schools  must  help  Ameri¬ 
can  youth  to  identify  democratic  values 
and  to  act  cooperatively  and  efficiently 
in  a  wide  variety  of  real  life  situations. 

Pupils  need  instruction  on  how 
public  opinion  is  formed,  how  it  be¬ 
comes  effective,  and  how  the  individual 
citizen  can  help  to  shape  sound  opinion. 
There  is  a  place  also  for  teaching  pupils 
bow  to  use  official  reports  and  govern¬ 
ment  documents,  how  to  fill  in  tax 
forms  and  other  statements,  and  how 
to  mark  ballots  or  use  voting  machines. 
In  some  communities  pupils  have  initi¬ 
ated  and  carried  out  successful  cam¬ 
paigns  to  “get  out  the  vote”  in  munici¬ 
pal  and  general  elections-. 

The  implications  of  all  this  for 
teacher  education  are  far-reaching. 
Every  teacher  in  every  field  should  have 
a  well-grounded  understanding  of 
American  democracy  and,  during  the 
period  of  pre-service  training,  should 
become  proficient  in  the  use  of  demo¬ 
cratic  classroom  practices.  Further¬ 
more,  all  teachers  must  keep  reason¬ 
ably  well  informed  about  the  major 
issues  of  contemporary  society.  Greater 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  by  all  teachers  of  skill  in  using 
the  techniques  of  inquiry  and  of  dis¬ 
cussion. 
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HOW  WOULD  YOUR  CLASS  RATE? 
BREAKFAST  SCORES 
GOOD  14.5% 


FAIR  66.4% 


POOR  IS.1% 


Here  is  how  the  breakfasts  of  2815 
pupils  in  10  states  were  rated. 

MAHRIALS  ARE  FREE 


Write  for  Diet  Survey  forms — to  dis¬ 
cover  in  what  way  eating  habits  are 
faulty.  Also  available:  Nutrition  Infor¬ 
mation  tests — reveal  what  your  class 
already  knows  about  nutrition. 


FEBRUARY,  1948 


How  many  errors  can  you  spot? 


Count  them  ...  no  capital 
letter  for  “I”,  breakfast  misspelled 
.  .  .  but  wait!  Even  after  you  catch 
the  obvious  mistakes,  mightn’t 
there  still  be  one  important  error, 
not  so  easy  to  detect  ? 

Can  you  tell,  for  instance, 
whether  the  breakfast  this  young¬ 
ster  ate  was  really  a  “good” 
breakfast?  Did  it  include  such 
foods  as  fruit  —  cereal  —  milk  — 
bread  or  toast — butter  or  fortified 
margarine— eggs?  And  how  did 
this  breakfast  fit  into  the  rest  of 
his  daily  diet? 

Alert  teachers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  are  today  seeking  the 
answers  to  questions  like  these  > 
— and  using  the  answers  as  the  / 
basis  for  programs  for  diet 
improvement.  The  ultimate 
goal:  to  build  keen  minds  in  strong 
bodies. 

To  help  teachers  reach  that 


goal.  General  Mills  has  set  up  a 
“Program  of  Assistance  in  Nutri¬ 
tion  and  Health  Education.” 
Authoritative  materials  prepared 
by  leading  educators  and  health 
workers  and  a  consultation  service 
are  available  to  you  through  this 
program. 

If  you  would  like  information 
on  how  to  adapt  a  nutrition  pro¬ 
gram  to  your  curriculum,  please 
write:  Education  Section,  Public 
Service  Department,  General 
Mills,  Minneapolis  1,  Minnesota. 


CopyriRht  1»4> 
0«ii«ral'  Millii.  Inr. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW, 
STATISTICS,  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Mihon  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

Oui  •  teacher  be  forced  to  work  in  a 
room  where  conditions  cause  personal 
iilness  of  the  teacher? 

A  teacher  cannot  be  forced  to  work 
in  a  room  where  conditions  cause 
personal  illness,  if  the  teacher  can 
prove  that  this  particular  room  is  the 
cause  of  her  condition  and  that  this 
room  or  the  conditions  or  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  it  are  different 
from  other  rooms. 

Does  a  iocal  Board  of  Education  have 
the  right  to  reduce  the  number  of 
principals  or  teachers  under  tenure, 
when  the  reduction  is  due  to  a  natural 
diminution  in  the  number  of  pupiis  in 
the  district? 

Yes,  a  local  Board  of  Education 
does  have  this  right.  However,  when 
this  is  done,  those  principals  and  teach¬ 
ers  having  the  least  number  of  years  of 
service  to  their  credit  shall  be  dis¬ 
missed  in  preference  to  those  having 
longer  terms  of  service.  Should  any 
such  dismissals  occur,  those  dismissed 
shall  remain  upon  a  preferred  eligible 
list  in  the  order  of  years  of  service  for 
re-employment  whenever  vacancies 
occur. — P.  L.  1942.  Chapter  269. 

What  Vights  does  a  teacher  veteran 
under  tenure  have  when  he  resumes  his 
position  after  his  discharge  from  the 
Armed  Forces? 

When  a  teacher  veteran  under  tenure 
resumes  his  former  position,  he  is 
entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits  that  he  would  have  had  or 
acquired — had  he  actually  continued  in 
his  position  as  a  teacher — during  such 
period  that  he  was  in  the  Armed 
Forces. — P.  L.  1942.  Chapter  327. 

Does  a  school  have  the  authority  to 
punish  children  for  acts  oonunitted 
when  the  school  is  not  in  session? 

The  statutory  law  gives  authority  to 
the  teacher  to  punish  pupils  for  mis¬ 
conduct  at  the  school  or  on  the  way  to 
and  from  school.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  rulings  by  the  courts  to 
indicate  that  a  pupil  may  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  in  school  for  statements  de¬ 
rogatory  to  the  teacher  or  functions  of 
the  school  even  though  these  statements 
are  made  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  when 
the  school  is  not  in  session. 


SCHOOL  COSTS 

Laurence  B.  Johnson 
Review  Editor 

The  Oovemor  says  “New  Jersey,  .  .  . 
spends  more  for  education  per  pupil 
than  is  being  spent  in  any  other  state.” 
Is  this  comet? 

The  Governor  based  his  statement  on 
the  latest  figures  from  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  They  are  for  the  year 
1944-45,  and  do  show  New  Jersey  with 
the  highest  per  pupil  costs.  Other 
figures  make  it  doubtful,  however, 
whether  New  Jersey  has  maintained 
that  position,  and  there  are  many 
reasons  why  New  Jersey  costs  should 
be  high. 

By  combining  the  data  on  Page  33  of 
The  $20  Plan  booklet,  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  total  per  pupil  costs  for  the 
current  year  in  all  states.  It  would 
appear  that  New  Jersey  costs  have 
risen  only  slightly  since  1944-45.  They 
are  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200 
per  pupil.  Comparable  figures  would 
place  New  York  costs  this  year  at 
$256;  California  costs  at  $254;  Dela¬ 
ware  at  $244;  and  Wyoming  costs  over 
$300.  These  are  rough  estimates,  but 
it  seems  certain  that  some  seven  or 
eight  states  are  spending  more  per 
pupil  than  New  Jersey  this  year. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
most  other  things  cost  more  in  New 
Jersey  than  elsewhere — for  example, 
housing,  food,  and  even  highway  con¬ 
struction.  New  York  City  leads 
the  nation  in  costs,  and  Atlantic 
City  is  closer  to  New  York  than 
Albany  is. 

New  Jersey  school  buildings,  in 
1943-44,  represented  a  per  pupil  in¬ 
vestment  of  $580,  second  highest  in  the 
country.  The  national  average  is  $341. 

By  any  available  measures  New 
Jersey  appears  to  get  good  schools  for 
its  money:  a  low  percentage  of  one- 
room  schools — 6.8%  vs.  56.7%  for  the 
nation;  a  high  percentage  of  children 
in  school — 70.18%  of  the  children 
5-17  vs.  U.  S.  6)8.9%;  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  in  high  school — 27.6%  vs. 
U.  S.  23.9% ;  and  relatively  small 
classes — 24.21  enrolled  pupils  per 
teacher  vs.  U.  S.  28.11. 


PENSIONS 

John  A.  Wood,  Zrd 

Secretary,  T.P.&A.F. 

I  understand  that  the  law  promlsM 
me  a  pension  of  quarter  pay  after 
thirty-five  years  of  service,  and  what¬ 
ever  annuity  my  accumulated  eontriba- 
tions  will  support. 

The  1946  legislature  nuide  retiremeat 
available  to  new  entrant  members  at 
ages  younger  than  sixty-two  after 
thirty-five  years  of  service.  Can  I  still 
count  upon  a  pension  of  quarter  of  my 
final  average  salary  on  retiring  at 
age  66  when  1  will  have  established 
credit  for  S6  years  of  service? 

The  original  Act  promised  and  still 
promises  on  retiring  after  age  sixty- 
two  a  pension  in  proportion  to  one- 
quarter  pay.  You  would  also  receive 
whatever  annuity  your  savings  account 
will  support. 

New  entrant  members  can  now  retire 
at  ages  younger  than  62  after  establish¬ 
ing  credit  for  thirty-five  years  or  more 
of  service,  but  the  amount  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  payable  under  this  1946  amend¬ 
ment  is  reduced  and  will  not  be  in 
proportion  to  quarter  pay  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  service.  The  extent  of  the 
reduction  in  the  pension  is  reported  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  on  page  14  of 
each  of  the  annual  reports  for  the  last 
two  years. 

In  compliance  with  this  last  pro¬ 
vision,  we  have  on  request  quoted  to  a 
number  of  individuals  the  percent  rates 
of  contributions  or  the  lump  sum  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  an  allowance  of  half 
pay  after  thirty-five  years  of  service.  In 
most  cases  these  costs  are  prohibitive. 

Members  should  recognize  that  there 
is  no  repudiation  of  promises  that  have 
been  made,  but  an  amendment  of  our 
law  offering  retirement  income  at  ages 
younger  than  was  originally  con¬ 
templated,  the  member  giving  up  s 
very  considerable  part  of  his  promised 
income  in  order  to  claim  retirement 
benefits  at  younger  ages. 
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*  I  ’he  question  is  often  asked,  "Just  why  do  students  like  so  much  to  use 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia?"  There  are  several  reasons. 
Through  Compton’s  easy  alphabetical  arrangement  and  complete  Faa- 
Index,  students  readily  find  their  material  —  material  that  is  not  only  at 
their  own  grade  levels  but  written  in  such  delightful  style  that  it  keeps  them 
reading  with  intensified  interest.  It  stimulates  and  satisfies  their  natural 
curiosity.  Compton’s  not  only  gives  the  faas  but  relates  those  facts  so  as  to 
produce  clear  concepts. 

The  beautiful  illustrations,  a  profusion  in  new  color,  are  carefully  chosen 
to  augment  and  supplement  the  text.  The  superb,  English  finish,  Compton- 
special  paper  permits  effective  use  of  all  the  finest  printing  processes — offset, 
gravure,  letterpress.  Text  and  illustrations  are  synchronized  and  so  designed 
as  to  produce  a  clear,  inviting,  uncluttered  effect. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  students  of  all  ages  like  Compton’s. 
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Nutrition  In  Action 

By  Janet  N.  Jardine 
Supervisor  of  School  Lunches 


nl  UTRITIOMSTS  BELIEVE  that,  for 
I  growth,  well  being  and  happiness 
both  physical  and  mental,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  both  young  and  old  to  learn 
more  about  nutrition  and  to  practice 
nutrition  every  day.  Our  body  cells 
grow,  develop  and  function  only  if 
they  are  supplied  with  a  great  variety 
of  nutrients.  These  nutrients  come 
from  the  food  we  consume;  and  their 
variety  and  kind  depend  entirely  on 
the  types  of  food  we  select  for  our 
meals. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Edu¬ 
cation  (National  Education  Association 
and  American  Medical  Society) 
adopted  the  following  statement  in 
1945,  as  one  of  the  principles  govern¬ 
ing  school  lunch.  “The  school  lunch 
contributes  to  the  child’s  nutrition,  is 
a  fundamental  factor  in  the  general 
health  of  the  child  and  therefore,  neces¬ 
sarily  becomes  a  part  of  the  school 
health  program  and  therefore,  of  the 
educational  program  as  a  whole.” 

The  School  Lunch  Program,  ef¬ 
fectively  administered,  provides  the 
school  child  with  a  well  balanced 
nourishing  meal  and  at  the  same  time 
fixes  in  his  mind  the  pattern  of  a  good 
diet.  Too  few  realize  that  a  good  diet 
begun  in  childhood  plays  an  important 
part  in  future  health.  The  education 
of  the  present  school  generation  in  the 
importance  of  nutrition  should  result 
in  a  well  informed  adult  population  in 
the  future. 

Because  of  group  psychology  the 
school  lunch  can  modify  food  habits 
more  than  anything  else.  As  a  part  of 
a  group  children  will  eat  food  that  they 
frequently  refuse  at  home  and  the 
habit  of  picking  at  food  soon  dis¬ 
appears.  The  child  who  eats  his  lunch 
at  school  with  his  classmates  is  follow¬ 
ing  a  practice  that  will  contribute  to 
his  health,  happiness  and  alertness. 

School  nurses  report  greater  gains 
in  weight  and  height  in  those  who  eat 
their  lunch  at  school  than  in  those  who 


do  not.  One  school  reports  that  the 
group  who  regularly  ate  a  hot  lunch  at 
school  gained  37%  more  in  weight  than 
those  who  did  not.  Teachers  notice  that 
better  work  is  done  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  'when  the  child  has  had  a  good 
lunch  at  noon.  Another  school  reports 
that  children  eating  the  complete  plate 
lunch  at  noon  missed  68%  fewer  days 
of  school  than  those  who  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate.  This  then  truly  shows  the 
worth  of  the  school  lunch. 

Too  OFTEN,  TODAY,  the  home  packed 
lunch  is  a  hit  or  miss  offering;  instead 
of  the  noon  meal  being  important,  it 
is  dried  out,  tasteless  and  includes  a 
poor  combination  of  foods.  Too  often 
children  are  allowed  to  grab  a  bite  at 
ihe  corner  store.  Some  courageous 
superintendents  forbid  all  who  cannot 
go  home  for  lunch  from  leaving  the 
school  grounds  during  the  school  day, 
thus  minimizing  the  possibility  of 
patronizing  corner  stores.  The  school 
boards  and  parents  should  be  equally 
courageous.  In  some  communities  in 
our  country  there  are  ordinances  for¬ 
bidding  vendors  of  soft  drinks  and 
“penny  snatcher”  foods  from  selling 
these  products  within  five  hundred  feet 
of  the  school  grounds. 

Too  often  the  school  lunchroom  sells 
such  items  as  candy.  Candy  supplies 
chiefly  calories,  sweet  flavor  and  is  non- 
essential.  Sugar  has  been  blamed  for 
tooth  decay  and  the  blame  is  borne  out 
in  recent  research  studies  conducted 
by  Dr.  C.  A.  Elvehjem  and  associates 
at  the  Wisconsin  experiment  station. 
When  the  17%  sugar  in  the  diet,  which 
is  the  average  amount  of  the  ordinary- 
human  diet,  was  cut  to  less  than  two 
per  cent,  decay  was  reduced  by  almost 
85%. 

Too  often  school  lunchrooms  sell 
“penny  snatchers”,  such  as,  potato 
chips,  crackers,  pretzels,  cookies,  cakes. 
All  of  these  types  of  food  divert  the 
child’s  meager  lunch  money  from  the 
purchase  of  needed  nourishment.  Every 
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penny  of  his  lunch  money  that  is  spent 
unwisely  is  spent  at  the  sacrifice  of 
some  of  his  daily  food  needs.  There  is 
no  place  in  our  educational  system  for 
the  sale  of  these  products.  Fortunately 
for  the  child,  the  sale  in  lunchrooms  of 
the  above  mentioned  items,  is  becoming 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Boards  of  Elduca- 
tien  and  school  administrators  accept 
the  responsibility  for  the  children  and 
their  activities  during  the  school  day, 
including  the  lunch  hour,  and  want 
them  well  nourished.* 

Lunch. SERVED  at  school  should  be 
patterned  after  a  good  home  meal. 
This  means  a  planned  plate  lunch  meet¬ 
ing  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  child’s 
daily  nutritional  requirement.  It  should 
include  milk,  a  protein  rich  dish,  fruit 
and/or  vegetables,  enriched  bread  or 
substitute,  and  table  fat.  The  food 
should  be  well  prepared,  well  cooked, 
have  eye  appeal,  contrasting  texture 
and  variety,  and  sell  at  a  price  that 
meets  the  child’s  pocketbook.  It  is 
suggested  that  if  nutritious  luxury 
items  are  sold  that  they  be  higher 
priced  in  relation  to  the  plate  lunch. 
It  may  be  desirable  in  high  schools  to 
offer  a  choice  on  the  plate  lunch,  as  a 
choice  of  vegetables,  or  a  choice  of 
two  or  three  plate  combinations.  To¬ 
day,  hundreds  of  lunchrooms  in  the 
schools  of  the  nation  serve  such  a 
lunch. 

School  lunch,  like  all  phases  of  the 
educational  program  is  conducted  by 
local  authorities  under  state  supervision 
and  in  accord  with  the  State  School 
Laws. 

Finally,  the  school  lunch  provides 
an  opportunity  to  teach  nutrition, 
proper  food  habits  and  good  social 
behavior.  Do  the  children  in  your 
school  have  a  complete  lunch,  nutri¬ 
tionally  balanced,  and  an  enjoyable 
and  leisurely  lunch  hour,  as  a  part  of 
their  regular  daily  experience  at 
school  ? 


‘‘The  Voice”  Is  Back 

The  first  issue  of  the  revived  “Edu¬ 
cation  Bulletin”  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  is  off  the  press.  It 
contains  articles  from  most  of  the  di¬ 
visions  of  the  State  Department,  dis¬ 
cussing  specific  phases  of  their  work 
or  outlining  projects  under  way.  The 
cover  pictures  the  new  home  of  the 
Department  at  175  W.  State  Street, 
Trenton. 

In  a  foreword  Commissioner  John 
H.  Bosshart  says  “our  voice  has  come 
back.”  noting  tihat  the  former  Bulletin 
was  a  depression  casualty.  The 
Bulletin  will  serve  as  a  house  organ 
for  the  department,  and  carry  essential 
statistics.  It  will  appear  four  times  a 
year. 
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The  American  Public 

is  increasingly 

Health  Conscious 

In  recent  years  Federal  and  State  Governments  have  launched 
elaborate  Health  Programs. 

Special  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  subject  both 
in  and  out  of  the  schools  by  Doctors,  Parents  and  such  organ* 
ized  groups  as  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  Women’s 
Clubs. 

Public  School  Officials  have  been  foremost  in  their  desire 
to  Protect  the  Health  of  School  Children  and  have  appropri¬ 
ated  large  sums  of  money  for  health  measures  including 

School  Doctors,  Nurses  and  Dental  Care 
Clean  Washrooms  and  Equipment 

YEARS  AGO 

Schools  banished  the  roller  towel 
and  the  common  drinking  cup. 

Why  not  NOW,  as  so  many  schools  throughout  the  country  have 
done,  continue  to  provide  for  sanitary  and  clean  hooks  by  using 

Holden  Book  Covers 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Career  Conversation 

By  Makgaret  Eckman 
Morristown 


Place:  A  Soda  Store 

Necessary  Properties:  a  table,  two 
chairs,  two  glasses  of  soft  drinks,  two 
straws,  and  two  napkins. 

First  Speaker:  Don’t  tell  me  you  are 
going  to  be  a  school  teacher!  1 
can’t  imagine  anything  more 
stupid. 

Second  Speaker:  What  makes  you 
say  that? 

F.  S.:  Well,  in  the  first  place  they 
don’t  get  any  money. 

S-  S.:  Oh,  but  that’s  improving.  The 
State  legislature  passed  a  law 
that  the  minimum  salary  for 
teachers  in  this  state  is  $1800. 
F.  S.:  $1800!  What  man  could  ever 
support  a  family  on  that? 

S.  S.;  I  said  minimum,  didn’t  1? 
Don’t  you  realize  that  most 
communities  nowadays  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  to  give  decent  salaries,  if 
they  are  going  to  get  good 
teachers.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand? 
F.  S.:  Sure.  It  has  something  to  do 


This  conversation  was  given  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  MORRIS  COUN¬ 
TY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 
The  players  were:  Barbara  Schmidt, 
Richard  Freeman,  and  Joseph  Howell. 
Miss  Eckman,  teacher  of  French  and 
Latin  at  Morristown  High  School, 
coached  the  playlet. 


with  the  price  of  vegetables, 
hasn’t  it? 

S.  S.:  Yes,  sometimes,  but  it  has  to  do 
with  people,  too.  Right  now 
there  are  loads  more  teaching 
jobs  than  there  are  teachers  to 
fill  them.  So  the  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply  and 
•  teachers  are  going  to  he  offered 
good  salaries  to  fill  those 
vacancies. 

F.  S.:  All  right,  suppose  the  teachers 
do  get  more  money.  Suppose 
you  get  a  chance  at  a  really 
good  salary.  How  are  you  going 
to  stand  all  those  fresh  kids? 
If  1  were  a  teacher.  I’d  want  to 


wring  their  necks  and  I  hear 
there’s  a  law  against  that 

S.  S.:  Well,  I  will  admit  that  it  takes 
patience,  but  I  imagine  that 
children  aren’t  any  harder  to 
endure  than  the  public.  People  I 
in  department  stores  say  they 
have  to  remember  that  the 
customer  is  always  right  no 
matter  how  insulting  he  may 
be.  Telephone  operators  com¬ 
plain  about  what  they  have  to 
take  from  the  people  who  call 
up.  Well,  teachers  have  one  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  can  reason  with 
their  pupils  and  they  have 
authority  to  tell  them  when  they 
are  on  the  wrong  track.  Think 
of  the  wonderful  opportunity  { 
you’d  have  to  give  young  people  i 
the  right  start  in  life. 

F.  S.:  Yes,  I  suppose  if  you  look  at 
it  that  way,  there  may  be  a  good  | 
side  to  teaching,  hut  I  don’t 
see  how  I  could  endure  the  I 
monotony  of  it.  The  same  old 
thing — day  in,  day  out — and 
then  all  those  papers  to  correct 
at  night. 

S.  S.:  You  don’t  have  to  make  it 
monotonous.  There’s  always  a 
new  way  to  present  a  subject 
Then,  too,  you’re  dealing  with 
human  beings  and  they’re  not 
half  so  boring  as  facts  and 
figures.  Lawyers  must  get  sick 
of  making  out  the  same  old 
documents.  Secretaries  spend 
hours  writing  letters  that  begin 
and  end  the  same  way.  Banken 
and  brokers  can’t  find  accounts 
and  stocks  and  bonds  too  excit¬ 
ing.  Then  suppose  you  were  i 
doctor  and  did  meet  a  lot  of 
people  that  way.  Don’t  yon 
think  you’d  get  tired  listening 
to  the  old  chronics  complain 
about  their  aches  and  pains? 
No,  I’m  sure  I  prefer  schod 
children.  Of  course,  you  never 
can  tell  what  they’re  going  to 
do  next.  But  so  what?  That’s 
why  it’s  not  monotonous. 
Never  a  dull  moment! 

F.  S.:  Maybe  so!  But  there’s  another 
objection  I  have  to  teaching 
and  that’s  the  way  the  parents 
act.  If  little  Johnny  Bunks, 
mamma  comes  down  to  school 
and  gives  the  teacher  heck!  Her 
pride  and  joy  is  always  mis¬ 
understood. 

S.  S.:  Oh,  those  people  are  in  thf 
minority.  Meeting  parents  h 
often  a  pleasure.  Many  of  them 
turn  out  to  be  good  friends  later  i 
on.  If  the  parents  can  get  to  - 
realize  that  the  teachers  ai* 
human  beings  like  themselves, 
everything  goes  okay. 

S.  S.:  But  doesn’t  everybody  watii  j 


A  10-hooIc  continuity  For  graces  5 
through  12,  designed  for  reading  en¬ 
joyment  and  high  study  standards. 

THE  PROSEAND  POETRY  SERIES 


Prose  ond  Poetry  of  England  .  .  Grade  12 

Prose  and  Poetry  of  America  . 11 

Prose  and  Poetry  for  Apprcciotion  ...  10 

Prose  ond  Poetry  for  Enjoyment . 9 

Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures  .....  .8 

Prose  ond  Poetry  Journeys . 7 

Prose  and  Poetry  THE  FI  RELIGHT  BOOK  6 
Prose  ond  Poetry  THE  BLUE  SKY  BOOK  5 
Prose  ond  Poetry  THE  SUNSHINE  BOOK  4 
Prose  ond -Poetry  THE  EMERALD,  BOOK  3 


Lilerature  of  recognized  merU  .  .  expretthre  .  .  di- 
vertibed  .  .  ckaracter-bailding  .  .  leporale  novels 
cuid  plays  for  flexibility  in  high  school  .  .  signifi¬ 
cant  illustrations  .  .  two-color  format  .  .  unbroken 
grade-to-grade  progress . .  international  fat  outlook, 
American  in  spirit.. teachers’  manuals.. workbooks. 
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“Is  this  a  progressive  school?" 

the  teacher’s  private  lives? 
People  keep  prying  into  their 
business.  They’re  always  ask¬ 
ing,  “Does  she  do  this?  Does 
she  do  that?”  “Did  you  hear 
what  he  said?” 

F.  S.:  I  guess  people  in  public  jobs 
are  always  up  against  that  sort 
of  thing  and  I  certainly  think 
the  public  ought  to  improve  in 
that  direction.  Teachers  have  a 
right  to  be  normal.  Well,  we 
can  help  that  situation  ourselves 
right  now.  We  don’t  have  to 


spread  rumors  about  our  teach¬ 
ers  which  we  know  to  be  false 
in  the  first  place. 

S.  S.:  Well,  I  guess  we’ll  have  to  do 
something  drastic  right  now  if 
our  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
are  going  to  have  any  teachers. 

F.  S.:  That’s  one  reason  I  want  to 
teach.  1  realize  that  we  can’t 
have  a  country  full  of  dummies. 
Somebody  will  have  to  help 
those  that  will  come  after  them. 
Teaching  is  a  necessity  and 
really  it’s  an  opportunity.  Think 
of  all  the  people  we  can  in¬ 
fluence.  Most  teachers  touch 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  pupils. 
Think  how  a  good  idea  of  yours 
could  go  down  through  the 
generations.  That  is,  if  you 
really  have  a  smart  idea  and 
can  put  it  across. 

F.  S.:  Yes,  and  every  job  in  the 
world  is  dependent  on  teaching 
of  some  kind.  Business  men, 
musicians,  lawyers,  ministers, 
engineers,  electricians — in  fact, 
everybody  who  is  anybody  in 
any  field,  needs  an  education. 
I  see  now  why  you’ve  chosen 
teaching  and  I’m  not  going  to 
kid  you  any  more.  I’m  going 
to  give  you  credit  for  having 
picked  a  really  wonderful  job. 
I  might  even  think  about  it 
myself. 


Teacher  Credit  ITnions  In  New  Jersey 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cape 
May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Broadway  School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 
Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 
Hoboken  School  Elmployees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School, 
New  Brunswick 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  69  Pleasant  Place,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 
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A  Geography  Readiness  Program 

GEOGRAPHY 
FOUNDATION  SERIES 

By  Poole,  Barton,  Baker 

Through  the  Day,  Grade  1 
From  Season  to  Seetson,  Grade  2 
In  Country  and  City,  Grade  3 

Published  late  in  1947. 

Winning  nation-wide  acclaim. 

Features:  a  series  of  basal  textbooks  for  the 
primary  grades,  simple  foundational  concepts 
systematically  organised  and  graded,  content 
based  on  actual  experiences  of  children,  vo¬ 
cabulary  controlled  for  ease  in  reading,  beauti¬ 
ful  four-colored  illustrations. 

★  ★  ★ 

I94S  Copyright 
Text  hooks 

THE  AMERICAN  HEALTH 
SERIES 

By  Wilson-AImack-Bracken- 
Baker-Abbott-Pryor 

A  Separate  Book  for  Each  Grade,  1-8 


LIFE  AND  HEALTH 

By  Wilson-Almack-Bracken 

Secondary  School 
Health  Education 


OUR  AMERICA 

By  Melbo 

History  and  Social  Studies 
Grade  4-5 


The  publishers  welcome  correspondence  con¬ 
cerning  your  interest  in  the  above  books  for 
classroom  use. 


The  Bobbs- Merrill  Company 


730  N.  Meridian  St. 
Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 


468  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Department  Heads  Plan  Newark  Meeting 


Organizing  Department  Personnel 
for  Administering  the  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Program  is  the  topic  for  panel 
discussion  selected  by  the  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Department  Heads 
at  its  Mid-winter  meeting,  Tudor 
Room,  Newark  State  Teachers  College, 
10:15  a.  m.  March  13,  1948. 

Discussants  will  include  Jerome  C. 
Salsbury,  Supervisor  of  Instruction  and 
Director  of  Curriculum.  Bloomfield; 
Marion  S.  Walker,  Head  of  Department 


of  English,  Nutley  High  School;  and 
Dr.  Foster  Loso,  Director,  Business 
Education,  Elizabeth.  Following  the 
discussion.  Dr.  H.  H.  Ryan,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education,  will  sum¬ 
marize  and  evaluate  the  offerings. 
Vice-President  of  the  Association, 
Vesta  M.  Parsons,  Head,  Language 
Arts  Department,  Bloomfield  Senior 
High  School,  will  serve  as  moderator. 

Committee  for  arranging  the  pro¬ 
gram  included  the  officers  of  the  Asso¬ 


ciation  and  Clinton  Compher,  Head  of 
Business  Exlucation  Department,  New 
Brunswick  High  School,  and  Rollin 
Doll,  Head  of  Guidance  Department, 
West  Orange. 


17  Gties  Base  Pay 

On  Costs  of  Living 

Seventeen  U.  S.  Cities  now  grant 
pay  rises  to  municipal  employees  in 
proportion  to  increases  in  living  costs, 
reports  The  Shield,  Civil  Service  paper. 
In  all  cases,  according  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  City  Managers  Association, 
plans  are  based  on  fluctuations  in  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics’  consumers’ 
price  index  or  similar  data.  Adjust¬ 
ments  are  usually  made  automatically 
once  a  year  or  oftener  and  frequently 
apply  only  to  the  first  $1200-$1600  of 
salary.  Among  the  cities  using  this 
formula  are  Madison,  Wis.,  Duluth, 
Minn.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Brookline, 
Mass. 

^■for  fite  Astcing 

31b  “He  Has  His  Eye  On  You”  and  “Show 
Them  That  You  Know” — two  new  leaf¬ 
lets  providing  pointers  on  grooming  for 
the  job  as  suggested  by  placement  ex¬ 
perts  and  personnel  managers.  Avafl- 
able  to  vocational  counsellors  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  business  subjects  and  used  with 
the  Grooming  for  the  Job  charts,  they 
represent  an  effective  unit  on  appearing 
at  your  best  for  the  job.  (Educational 
Service  Department,  Bristol-Myers  Co.) 
32b  1947-1948  Catalog  of  Teaching  Aids  lista 
material  that  would  be  helpful  for 
Science,  Home  Economics,  Vocational 
Agriculture,  Industrial  Arts  and  General 
Assembly.  (Westinghouse.) 

33b  Catalog  of  crepe  paper,  candles,  hats, 
confetti,  balloons,  etc.,  for  banquets, 
proms  and  other  meetings.  (Stump 
Printing  Company.) 

34b  “Ten  Rules  for  School  Bus  Safety” — a 
poster  18"x24" — is  a  new  idea  with 
animated  cartoons  by  Don  Herold  to 
'  illustrate  safety  rules  for  bus  riding  pu¬ 
pils.  One  poster  to  a  school.  (Superior 
Coach  Corporation.) 

3.Sb  For  Nutrition  Education.  Diet  Survey 
forms  to  discover  in  what  way  eating 
habits  are  faulty,  (funeral  Mills.) 

36b  The  Story  of  Bituminous  Coal — a  25- 
page  book  survey  of  principal  factt 
about  coal  mining.  One  to  a  teacher. 
(Bituminous  Coal  Institute.) 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked 
in  the  quantities  indicated.  3^  is  enclosed 
for  each  item  checked. 

31b  32b  33b  34b  35b  36b 
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City . . . —  State.- . . . . . — 

Subject  taught . Grade _ 


School  address . . . . . - 

Enrollment:  Boys _  Girls _ _ — 


NEW  HORIZONS  IN  TEACHING 


Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find 
helpful  and  interesting 


JjT' 


Science 

Service 

plans  fun  and 
opportunity 
for  students 

In  bringing  new  ideas  and  discoveries 
in  science  to  your  students,  you  may 
wish  to  make  use  of  the  non-technical 
aid  of  Science  Service,  established  in 
1921  to  popularize  science. 

Services  —  planned  by  scientists  and 
world-wide  scientific  institutions  — 
which  might  particularly  interest  you 
and  your  class  are: 

Things  of  Science:  member  is  sent  a 
different  box  of  unusual 
“  rhings”  monthly,  like 
dinosaur  bone,  lava, 
glass  fibers,  oil — with 
detailed  descriptions, 
suggested  experiments, 
and  museum-type  labels.  ;p4  per  year. 
New  memberships  limited. 


3  experi- 


Science  ''Fun”danientals: 

mental  kits  for 
school  and  home 
use — thus  “Fun” 
might  go  on  after 
as  well  as  during 
school  hours;  (1)  mag¬ 
netism  and  electricity,  (2)  black  light 
and  glowing  materials,  (3)  soilless  gar¬ 
dening.  $4.95  each.  Limited  supply. 


"Science  News  Letter”  and  "Chemistry”: 

comprehensive,  illustrated  reports  of 
news  in  science  and  chemistry  that 
might  stimulate  classroom  discussion 
of  developments  not  yet  in  texts. 

Science  Clubs  of  America:  through 
this  organization,  newspapers,  muse¬ 
ums,  teachers  and  sci¬ 
entists  help  your  club 
organize,  carry  out  ac¬ 
tivities  and  research. 

Science  Talent  Search: 

for  high  school  seniors  with  special 
ability  in  creative  research.  College 
scholarships  and  trips  awarded. 

S.  S.  trustees  are  nominated  by  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  National  Research  Council, 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  E.  W.  Scripps  Estate  and  the  Jour¬ 
nalistic  Profession.  If  further  interested,  write 
directly  to  Watson  Davis,  Director,  Science 
Servicc,i7i9  N  St.  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 

IP' t  hope  the  foregoing  is  helpful  to  you 
just  as  millions  of  people  find  chewing 
IP' rigleys  Spearmint  Gum  helpful  to  them, 

Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum 

is  your  standard  > 

of  quality  for^ 
complata 
chawing 
satisfaction. 
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Tax  Head  Sees 


Af  Legislative  Conference 


Teachers  Back 


Greater  Yield 
In  New  Levies 

Estimates  of  the  tax  yields 
of  suggested  luxury  taxes  are 
on  the  low  side,  Homer  Zink, 
Commissioner  of  Taxation  and 
Finance  told  the  New  Jersey 
Schoolmasters  Club  last 
month.  Almost  all  the  taxes 
proposed  by  the  State  School 
Aid  Commission,  if  they 
should  be  adopted,  are  now 
figured  to  yield  more  money 
than  the  Commission  pre¬ 
dicted. 

Mr.  Zink  gave  his  own  new 
estimates  as  follows; 

Cigarette  Tax  of  2^  per 
package — $10,000,000. 

Soft  Drink  Tax  of  1^ — 
$7.500,000-$8,000,000. 

Increased  tax  on  beer — 
$4,000,000. 

Gasoline  tax  of  1^  per  gal¬ 
lon— $9,000,000. 

Reversing  the  percentages 
on  the  State’s  race  tracks 
would  produce  another  $3,- 
000,000,  he  indicated,  with 
breakage  good  for  another 
million. 

While  an  admission  tax  to 
amusements  would  produce 
an  estimated  $4,000,000,  he 
said,  this  is  better  suited  to 
local  use  than  to  state  col¬ 
lection.  ' 

He  pointed  out  that  a  gross 
receipts  tax  as  outlined  by 
the  Tax  Policy  Commission 
last  year,  would  now  net  the 
state  $40,000,000  in  revenue, 
of  which  $24,000,000  would 
have  to  be  returned  to  the 
municipalities,  while  the  state 
might  use  $16,000,000. 


State  Board  Asks 
Segregation  Study 

The  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  asked  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  to 
make  a  study  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  in  re¬ 
gard  to  segregation  because 
of  religious  principles,  race, 
color,  ancestry  or  national 
origin  and  to  bring  in  a  re¬ 
port  at  a  convenient  future 
date. 

It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  some  60  schools  in  the 
state  which  still  practice  seg¬ 
regation,  even  though  legal 
rulings  against  it  have  b^n 
made.  The  State  Board  rul¬ 
ing,  however,  probably  grew 
out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
new  State  constitution,  which 
declares  against  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  uncompromising 
terms. 


Just  before  lunch  at  the  Joint  NEA-NJEA  Legislative 
Conference  on  January  17,  President  Charles  L.  Steel  talks 
things  over  with  Commissioner  John  H.  Bosshart,  Assembly¬ 
man-Teacher  Albert  F.  (Pat)  Clemens.  Assemblyman  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Widnall.  NEA  President  Glenn  Snow,  and  Assembly¬ 
woman  Grace  M.  Freeman. 


Break  Into  Print 


E.  E.  Hollobaugh  of  Frank¬ 
lin  contributes  a  plan  of  us¬ 
ing  pupil-substitutes  to  the 
“Answer  Swapper”  column 
of  the  Journal  of  Education. 


Catherline  Varlese  of 
Kearny  has  a  plan.  "A  Day 
in  Birthday  Land,”  in  the 
January  Instructor.  In  the 
same  issue  Dorothy  E.  Wheat- 
ley  of  East  Orange  tells  how 
the  magnet  can  be  used  to 
open  the  door  to  primary 
science. 


James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  NJEA 
Executive  Committee  mem¬ 
ber  from  Morris  County, 
contributes  “Educating  Par¬ 
ents”  to  the  December  Clear¬ 
ing  House.  It  tells  of  the 
Morris  Plains  orientation 
program. 


The  Toms  River  classes  in 
homemaking  and  family  re¬ 
lationships  are  praised  and 
pictured  in  the  December 
Forecast  for  Home  Eco¬ 
nomists. 


The  debate  over  Universal 
Military  Training  draws  a 
New  Jersey  voice  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  issue  of  Survey  Graphic. 
Earl  Reed  Silvers  of  Rutgers, 
argues  that  it  is  education¬ 
ally  sound;  Alonzo  F.  Myers 
presents  the  educators’  argu¬ 
ment  against  it. 


Esther  Gealt  Walser  of 
Hammonton  tells  how  the 
Devil  himself  can  get  pupils 
to  reading.  An  article  in  the 
January  Clearing  House  de¬ 
scribes  how  interest  in  the 
supernatural  took  her  pupils 
from  Benet  to  Goethe  to  the 
Greeks,  and  back. 


The  Harvard  Educational 
Review  has  published  “Con¬ 
temporary  American  Music 
in  Education”  by  Philip 
Gordon  of  Newark.  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  recently  demonstrated 
the  use  of  contemporary  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  curriculum  before 
a  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  School  Music  As¬ 
sociation. 


Wayne  Twp.  Board 
Explains  Budget 

A  straightforward  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  school  budget, 
and  an  exciting  account  of 
a  developing  visual  education 
program  are  features  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Wayne 
School  News.  'Through  this 
mimeographed  publication, 
the  Wayne  Township  Board 
tries  to  get  before  the  public 
the  facts  of  what  it  is  doing. 


Brotherhood  Week 
Set  for  Feb.  22-29 

The  week  of  Washington’s 
Birthday  is  being  observed  as 
Brotherhood  Week.  Schools 
have  been  asked  to  cooperate 
with  other  community  or¬ 
ganizations  in  numerous  types 
of  programs.  Brotherhood 
Week,  February  22-29,  is 
sponsored  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 


Superintendent^ 
On  Nation  Ban 

The  Newark  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  has  backed  up  Dr. 
John  S.  Herron  in  banning 
Soviet  Today  and  The  Nation 
magazines  from  Newark 
school  libraries. 

The  Association  issued  a 
statement  praising  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Herron  to  promote 
good  will  and  understanding 
in  the  Newark  schools,  and 
noting  that  “the  views  of  The 
Nation  articles  are  not  of  the 
kind  to  help  adolescents  who 
are  being  taught  to  live  to¬ 
gether  as  Americans  with  re¬ 
spect  to  each  other’s  con¬ 
scientious  convictions. 

“The  Newark  Teachers’ 
Association,  by  far  the  larger 
and  older  body  of  Newark 
teachers,  out  of  its  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances,  considers 
that  the  Superintendent  acted 
within  his  province  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  aims  and  efforts  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  pro¬ 
mote  genuine  Americanism.” 


NOT  AS  SIMPLE 
AS  IT  MAY  LOOK 

“A  weli-conceived  program 
of  music  for  children,”  says 
James  Mursell,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia,  “may  look 
like  play.  It  may  look  in¬ 
consequential,  unsystematic, 
trivial.  .  .  .  But  in  fact  it  is 
not  triviai  at  all,  because  it 
brings  music  to  children  as  it 
should  be  brought — in  terms 
of  their  own  life  concerns  and 
interests  and  doings.” 

Mr.  Mursell  contributes  the 
statement  of  philosophy  to 
Children  and  Music,  a  32 
page  service  bulletin  just  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Association  for 
Childhood  Education. 


This  Explains 
Those  Billboards 

An  advertising  company’s 
concern  with  pupil  safety  is 
responsible  for  those  bill¬ 
boards  around  the  state  beeu:- 
ing  the  name  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

The  billboard  space  was 
available,  the  advertiser  wish¬ 
ed  to  use  it  non-commer- 
cially  in  a  safety  campaign 
and  he  invited  the  PTA’s  to 
sponsor  the  advertisements. 

The  bright  posters,  there¬ 
fore,  urge  motorists  to  “give 
the  kids  a  brake.” 
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Berqen  County  Discrimmation  Cut 
^  '  By  Bureau  Work 

uroup  Honors  The  admission  of  Negro 

.  In  students  to  private  business 

Stool#  P OrrOCQ  schools,  and  the  refusal  of 
^  some  insurance  companies  to 

The  Bergen  County  Edu-  grant  coverage  to  Negroes, 
cation  Association  is  honoring  are  major  problems  of  the 
its  local  celebrities  with  a  state  Department’s  Division 
big  banquet  on  February  4.  Against  Discrimination. 

The  celebrities  are  NJEA  jn  his  annual  report  As- 
President  Charles  L.  Steel,  sistant  Commissioner  Joseph 
Jr.,  and  Lena  Porreca,  Class-  Bustard  reports  substan- 
room  Teachers  Regional  Dl-  progress  in  broadening 

rector.  .  ,  .  fhe  employment  policy  of 

The  banquet  is  planned  as  large  corporations  within  the 
virtually  a  national  affair,  state.  Last  year  the  Division 
Prominent  educators  from  all  received  175  formal  com- 
over  the  state  are  expected  plaints  and  closed  133  of 
to  attend,  and  Congressman 
Towe  will  be  one  of  the 


speakers. 


Montclair  citizens  recently 
made  a  community  audit  of 


The  Bergen  County  Asso-  "X  1 

ciation,  under  the  presidency  discrimination  The  results 
of  Michael  Gioia,  has  devel- 

oped  a  broad  platform  of  p^resented  at  the  Mont- 

activities,  which  includes  a 

sound  public  relations  pro-  school  section  Ih® 

gram,  a  series  of  professional  report,  prepar^  by  an  AVC 
leaflets,  and  the  organization  committee  protested  a  policy 
of  area  workshops  on  prac-  permitting  parents  to 

tical  school  problems  through-  transfer  children  from  schools 


American 
UNlVEhSA  !. 
Lifting-Lid 
Desk  No.  4:i4 


out  Bergen  County. 

Plan  Revision 

Of  Bus  Rules 

state  regulations  on  the  op¬ 
eration  of  school  buses  are 
being  revised.  The  aim  of 
the  revision  will  be  to  place 
greater  responsibility  on 


having  a  high  percentage  of 
Negroes,  and  the  appointment 
of  only  one  Negro  school 
teacher  in  a  community 
where  the  Negro  population 
is  17  per  cent. 


State  regulations  on  the  op-  TiA«rk  PImnc 

eration  of  school  buses  are  cwing  iwp.  nans 

being  revised.  The  aim  of  Qwil  High  School 
the  revision  will  be  to  place  ^ 

greater  responsibility  on  Ewing  Township  is  consid- 
school  bus  drivers  for  the  ering  plans  for  a  high  school 
safety  of  their  passengers.  that  would  cost  $1,100,000. 

Assistant  Commissioner  The  proposed  building  would 
Chester  Robbins  is  reviewing  house  800  pupils, 
the  regulations  and  the  state  It  was  originally  intended 
law.  The  study  was  request-  to  bring  the  plan  up  for  a 
ed  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  vote  at  the  school  election  in 


ever/ 


score  ! 


February.  Now,  however,  a 
special  election  seems  more 
likely.  Ewing  sends  its  high 
school  pupils  to  Trenton. 


f  accidents  involving  pupils.  February.  Now,  however,  a 

-  *t  _  special  election  seems  more 

X  /  likely.  Ewing  sends  its  high 

rfjrfjiest  score  /  state  in -as 

on  Hawaii  Aim  6,„,boro  ace 

^  With  teacher-backing  the  "AdODfs"  Child 

iTAixT4o.<ir  -I  j  proposal  to  make  Hawaii  the  ^ 

AMERICAN  Umversal  Desk  No.  434  offers  your  pupils  anrf  you  ,  The  Glassboro  student 

-  in  the  80th  Congress.  Ha-  branch  of  the  Association  for 

Built  to  promote  co^e^  ^ture  and  sight  conservation,  childhood  Education  has  sub- 

t^  hand^me,  stoeamhned  d^k  is  a  positive  aid  to  more  become  the  ’MOth  State  in  scribed  six  months’  care  for 

efficient  study.  Soundly  constructed  and  durable,  it  stays  ,.  ,,  needv  child  “adnnted-  iin- 

serviceable  and  attractive,  despite  long  years  of  hardest  use.  ^  ,  .  .  .  uo  ^  f  >  uion 

cnmnti^  lixic  of  «chool  fur.  The  proposal  has  been  en-  der  the  Foster  Parents’  Plan 


Glassboro  ACE 
"Adopts"  Child 

The  Glassboro  student 
branch  of  the  Association  for 


serviceable  and  attractive,  despite  long  years  of  hardest  use.  „ _ 

American  Seating  Company's  complete  line  of  school  fur-  ^  ^he  pro^^l  has  been  en-  der  toe  Foster  Pai 
niture  also  includ^  Univer^l  Better-Sight  Desks;  Envoy  dorsed  by  ^th  major  ^rt  es,  for  War  Children. 

Chairs,  Desks,  and  Tablet- Arm  Chairs;  Universal  Tables;  has  already  passed  the  'The  plan  operates  hostels 

Steel  Folding  Chairs;  and  Bodiform  Auditorium  Chairs.  Representatives.  It  and  “colon^s”  i 


House  of  Representatives.  It  and  “colonies”  in  various 
is  now  in  the  Public  Lands  countries.  The  adoption  in- 


I  N.E.A.  CONVENTION — American  Seating  Com-  | 
pany  cordially  invites  N.E.A.  and  A.A.S.A.  mem¬ 
bers  to  visit  its  exhibit  at  the  N.E.A.  Convention, 
Atlantic  City,  February  21  to  26. 


FREE  — S«nd  for  our  lotoit  cotaleq  I 

c^mmcanSeaUnfffotnfiani/ 

1776  Broadway  Now  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Exclusive  Distributor 

N.  SNELLENBURG  &  COMPANY 

Markot,  11th  to  12th  Stroots  Philadolphia  S,  Pa. 


Committee  of  the  Senate. 


volved  costs  of  $15  a  month. 


New  Heads  of  Local  Associations 


Lois  Heller  Almeda  Pay n  ter 

Northfleld  Teachers’  Assn.  Keansburg  Teachers’ 
Norman  C.  Ford  Assn. 

Haddon  Heights  Teachers’  „  Blumhagen 

Charles  A.  Edgerton  Randolph  Twp.  Facu 

Montclair  Education  Assn. 

Mrs.  Aina  DeWinter  Kathleen  M.  Comerfon 

Atlantic  Highlands  Council  of  Teachers  ( 

Teachers’  Assn.  izations  of  Passaic  C 


Randolph  Twp.  Faculty 
A.ssn. 


Kathleen  M.  Comerford 
Council  of  Teachers  Organ¬ 
izations  of  Passaic  County 
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"Judge"  Travers 

Now  it’s  Judge  Michael 
Travers,  out  at  Trenton 
STC.  The  professor  at  the 
Teachers  College  has  been 
appointed  Recorder  for 
the  Recorder’s  Court  of 
Hopewell  Township,  and 
wili  hold  court  every  Tues¬ 
day  night  for  the  next 
three  years. 


STC  Professors 
Prepare  Bulletin 

Dr.  George  W.  Haupt,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  science  at  Glasstoro 
STC,  and  Dr.  Carl  N.  Shuster, 
professor  of  mathematics  at 
Trenton  STC,  are  co-authors 
of  a  Bulletin  entitled  “Lead¬ 
ership  in  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion.”  The  bulletin  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  Dr.  Haupt  par¬ 
ticipated  as  president  of  Na¬ 
tional  Council  on  Elementary 
Science.  Dr.  Shuster  partici¬ 
pated  as  president  of  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics. 


High  School  Talent 
In  Music  Festival 

The  CAVALCADE  OF 
YOUTH,  the  first  mass  music 
festival  presenting  outstand¬ 
ing  student  talent  from  the 
high  schools  of  northern  New 
Jersey,  was  broadcast  over 
WNJR  before  4,000  in  the 
Newark  Auditorium  on  Sun¬ 
day,  January  25. 

The  program  was  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  WNJR’s  high 
school  hour  presented  each 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri¬ 
day  from  5:30  to  6:00.  At 
earlier  broadcasts  bands, 
choruses,  soloists  and  group 
singers  ranging  from  a  quar-  | 
tet  to  an  entire  high  school 
choir,  had  individual  tryouts 
and  were  later  select^  to 
take  part  in  the  first  music 
festival. 

Over  1,000  students  from 
northern  New  Jersey  high 
schools  participated,  including 
Barringer,  West  Side,  and  St. 
Michael’s  of  Newark,  Union, 
Westfield.  Springfield  Re- 
ponal,  Benedictine  Academy 
in  Elizabeth,  Hillside,  James 
J.  Ferris  High  School  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  Morristown,  St. 
Cwiiia’s  in  Kearny,  North 
Arlington,  Rahway,  Irving¬ 
ton,  Lyndhurst,  and  Dema- 
rest  in  Hoboken. 

Guest  of  honor  was  Michael 
Newell,  currently  appearing 
in  “The  Winslow  Boy”  on 
Broadway,  who  brought 
greetings  to  New  Jersey  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  public  schools 
of  London. 

The  entire  show  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  two  high  school 
rtudents  interested  in  enter- 
wg  the  radio  field:  John 
Regan  of  Irvington  High 
School,  and  Warren  Conklin 
from  Union  High  School. 


Union  County 
Teachers  Talk 
To  Legislators 

Union  County  legislators 
and  teachers  held  their  an¬ 
nual  get-together  dinner  on 
January  22.  The  dinner  is 
an  old  Union  County  custom. 

Each  year  the  County  Con¬ 
ference  of  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tions  invites  the  legislators 
in.  Through  a  long  evening, 
the  group  presents  the  teach¬ 
er-legislation  program  fer 
the  year,  answers  questions, 
and  gets  legislator  reaction. 

NJEA  President  Charles  L. 
Steel,  Jr.,  Legislative  Chair¬ 
man  Claude  B.  Kleinfelter, 
and  Executive  Secretary  Fred 
L.  Hipp  represented  the 
NJEA  at  the  meeting. 

Frances  C.  Alvater  of 
Roselle  Park  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge. 
Frank  Ramsey  of  Cranford  is 
President  of  the  Union  County 
Conference. 


Macmillan  Sponsors 
School  Crisis  Ads 

The  Macmillan  Company  is 
sponsoring  a  seriw  of  three 
advertisements  based  on  the 
school  crisis.  They  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
papers  and  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Based  on  the  advertising 
campaign  planned  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  the  ads  are 
designed  to  bring  home  to  the 
public  facts  about  the  teacher 
shortage  and  the  school 
emergency. 


Today’s  Woman 
Features  Story 
On  Toms  River 

One  national  magazine  this 
month  has  an  article  about 
education  that  doesn’t  men¬ 
tion  the  teacher  shortage. 
The  February  issue  of  To¬ 
day’s  Woman  describes  at 
great  length  the  family  re¬ 
lationships  course  at  Toms 
River. 

A  feature  article  by  Myron 
M.  Steams  interprets  the 
course  in  terms  of  its  gradu¬ 
ates  who  are  having  success- 
fui  marriages.  It  describes 
the  actual  problems  they  have 
faced,  and  their  answers  to 
those  problems  in  terms  of 
what  they  learned  at  school. 

The  article  pays  high  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  teaching  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Force,  whose  dis¬ 
cussion  guides  on  the  family 
are  used  by  the  NJEA  Com¬ 
munity  Discussions,  and  to 
Edgar  M.  Finck,  soon  to  re¬ 
tire  as  Toms  River  supervis¬ 
ing  principal. 


IIP-TO-THE-MINIITE  TEXTBOOKS 


NEW  WORLD  OF  SaENCE 

A  General  Science  Textbook  for  the  9th  Grade 
by 

R.  Will  Burnett  *  Bernard  Jaffe 
Herbert  S.  Zim 
Copyright  1948 

A  new  kind  of  general  science  book 
for  our  post-war  world. 

SOENCE  THROUGH  EXPERIMENT 

A  General  Science  Workbook  for  the  9th  Grade 
by  Lake,  Welton,  and  Adell 
Copyright  1947 

BIOLOGY  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 

by  Bayles  and  Burnett 

1946  Edition 

NEW  WORLD  OF  CHEMISTRY 

by  Bernard  Jaffe 

1947  Revision 

SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 

45  East  17th  St.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Representative  in  New  Jersey: 

T.  R.  Rodgers.  25  Park  Circle,  Millbiirn,  New  Jersey 


BOYSft.tc<  GIRLS 
TOGETHER/ 


Reddy  Kilowatt  is  the  friend  of  every 
youngster  for  he  protects  their  precious 
eyesight. 

You  can  help  Reddy  —  and  yourself. 
Practice  —  and  preach  —  the  need  for 
proper  light  when  studying. 
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are  including  more  and  more  public 
service  broadcasts  in  their  daily  pro* 
gram  schedules.  Station  managers  ex* 
pect  intelligent  response  to  these 
broadcasts,  and  who  are  better  to 
respond  than  teachers  and  students 
using  public  service  programs  to  best 
advantage  and  as  a  basis  for  further 
activity  in  schools  and  communities. 

Among  the  organizations  sponsoring 
some  of  these  public  service  broadcasts 
are  the  American  Legion;  Department 
of  Economic  Development;  Division  of 
Safety  Education,  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Motor  V^icles;  Federal  Radio 
Education  Committee,  U.  S.  Office  oi 
Education ;  Institute  for  Democratic 
Education;  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis;  National  Safety 
Council;  National  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association;  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment;  United  Nations  Organizations; 
;  a  Veterans  Administration;  and  Young 
early  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

Obviously,  not  all  programs  in  all 
series  are  appropriate  for  classroom 
use,  and  careful  selection  must  be 
made  by  the  teacher  as  in  the  case 
of  motion  pictures,  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords,  and  other  visual  and  auditory 
materials. 


Picture  by  courtesy  of  United  Nations 


plored  all  of  the  possibilities  of  audio¬ 
visual  education,  believe  that  the  only 
broadcasts  for  classroom  listening  are 
the  American  School  of  the  Air  Pro¬ 
grams,  which  unfortunately  are  not 
offered  during  regular  school  hours 
in  the  Eastern  time  zone.  Perhaps  the 
day  will  come  when  this  excellent 
pioneer  series  of  broadcasts  for  schools 
will  be  presented  or  repeated  at 
more  convenient  morning  or  i 
afternoon  hour,  but  there  are  many 
other  very  worthwhile  educational 
programs  and  series  of  programs  avail¬ 
able  to  New  Jersey  schools  just  for 
the  listening;  or  rather,  for  knowing 
what  and  where  they  are  and  how 
most  effectively  to  use  them  in  the 
classroom.  One  such  series.  This  is 

New  Jersey,  planned  especially  for  ...  _ _ 

classroom  lis^g  and  presented  us^ra^dllsed  j^ojj^rlyrtea^Jhers  a^ 
weekly  by  the  New  Jersey  Department  principals  must  know  what  they  arc 
of  Economic  Development,  was  de-  and  where  they  are. 
bribed  in  a  news  article  in  the  October  classroom  purposes,  teachcn 

issue  of  The  Review.  must  go  beyond  newspaper  colunuu 

Among  the  programs  not  designed  and  make  every  effort  to  find  out  at 
primarily  for  classroom  listening,  but  much  as  possible  about  a  program 
most  certainly  of  instructional  value  before  it  comes  over  the  air  and  into 
if  used  intelligently,  are,  of  course,  the  classroom.  Just  as  the  netwoHa 
news  broadca^s,  programs  of  good  have  special  releases  for  the  press  and 
music,  and  special  events  broadcasts,  advance  listings  of  educational  pro- 
These  abound  in  the  New  Jersey  listen-  grams  for  schools,  local  stations  fi& 
ing  area  and  can  and  should  be  put  quently  publish  advance  program  logi 
to  use,  following  all  of  the  customary  or  special  broadcast  notices  for  dis* 
audio-visual  rules  for  planning,  pre-  tribution  to  schools.  Station  managen 
sentation,  evaluation,  and  follow-up.  also  will  provide  special  educational 
There  are  programs  which  can  be  made  program  information  upon  request,  but 
to  serve  almost  every  subject  and  the  request  must  first  be  made  by 
almost  every  grade  for  teachers  to  schools  and  teachers. 


Like  all  Gold  Medal  school  art  prod¬ 
ucts— artista  WATER  COLORS  make 
art  instruction  a  joy  both  for  teacher 
and  student.  Colors  are  so  radiant 
and  resjKMisive,  they  are  truly  inspir¬ 
ing.  On  the  pra<-ti<-al  side,  they  slay 
brilliant,  do  not  penetrate  paper,  and 
do  not  get  soft  or  sticky  in  damp 
weather.  Metal  boxes  now  contain 
new  improved  bru.shes  with  naturally 
pointeil  “spring”  bristles  and  {>erma- 
nently  set  plastic  handles  that  may 
Ik-  use<l  to  .stir  (laint. 


TEACHER'S  HANDBOOK  ON  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  TYPEWRITING. 
By  Patrick  E.  Tedesco,  B.C.S.,  M.A.  Teacher  and  Speed  Typist.  Defines 
the  objectives  in  1st  and  2nd  year  typewriting  courses  and  presents 
content  material  through  which  these  objectives  may  be  realized  in 
high  school  and  college  classes.  BBL.  CHARTS,  ETC.  6x9.  47  p.  $1. 
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Don*t  Forget  the  Family! 


By  Ita  Hoxsie 
South  Orange 

The  responsibilities  of  tKe  school 
are  no  longer  limited  to  the  care  of 
the  child  during  the  school  day  but 
have  been  extended  over  into  after¬ 
school  hours.  In  many  instances  this 
is  necessary — when  both  parents  are 
working,  the  child  does  not  have  the 
needed  companionship  and  supervision 
at  home.  There  is  therefore  a  definite 
need  for  a  lengthened  period  of  super¬ 
vision  by  the  school  and  other  com¬ 
munity  authorities. 

But  the  after-school  program  should 
never  take  the  place  of  family  activi¬ 
ties  when  these  can  be  provided  by 
the  parents.  The  school  must  assume 
guidance  and  assistance  when  needed 
and  we  as  educators  must  assist  in 
the  process  of  individual  adjustment 
to  the  community,  but  we  certainly 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the  family.  If 
we  attempt  this  we  deprive  the  child 
and  his  family  of  many  delights  and 
opportunities  for  growth. 

Have  you  ever  known  a  family  where 
the  parents  are  unable  to  converse  with 
their  offspring  other  than  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  them  directions?  I 
have.  We  all  have.  Do  you  know  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  bored  with  their  parents, 
and  parents  who  dread  the  thought 
of  a  family  outing?  Some  youngsters 
are  home  so  rarely  except  at  mealtimes 
that  they  and  their  parents  are  stran¬ 
gers.  Think  of  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
family  jokes,  all  those  irreplaceable 
experiences  of  family  living  that  they 
are  missing.  The  home  should  not 
seem  to  be  merely  a  place  of  creature 
comforts.  When  the  home  permits  nor¬ 
mal  family  living,  the  child  should  be 
encouraged  to  go  home  after  school 
and  share  in  family  responsibility.  If 
the  home  does  not  permit  normal  fam¬ 
ily  living,  then  the  parents  need  to 
reevaluate  themselves. 

The  home  must  share  its  responsi¬ 
bility  in  another  phase  of  living — the 
ability  to  live  with  oneself.  Should  the 
^  child  be  provided  with  activity  and 
entertainment  every  minute  of  the  day? 

^  Individual  independence  needs  many 
I  more  opportunities  for  development  by 
I  the  school  and  family. 

If  you’ve  ever  been  a  camp  coun- 
^  selor  you’ll  agree.  The  first  rainy  day 
at  camp  you  discover  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  children  are  lost;  they  have 
no  inner  resources  on  which  to  draw. 
Outside  stimuli  are  necessary  'for  ac¬ 
tion,  the  process  of  developing  indi¬ 
vidual  recreational  power  has  been 
neglected.  Isn’t  that  one  of  the  con¬ 
tributing  causes  of  our  young  people 
Meking  excitement  after  school.  Stu- 
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dents  rarely  leave  school  alone  or  in 
pairs,  they  wait  until  “their  crowd” 
leaves.  That  is  a  normal,  healthy  at¬ 
titude  I  admit,  but  it  often  leads  to  a 
dependent  type  of  individual  com¬ 
pletely  lacking  in  initiative  and  leader¬ 
ship.  We  Americans  are  known  for 
love  of  activity  and  search  for  excite¬ 
ment,  usually  in  groups.  But  shouldn’t 
there  be  another  side  to  the  individual? 
That  of  living  with  oneself,  the  draw¬ 
ing  from  an  inner  strength. 

The  home  has  greater  opportunities 
to  develop  this  side  of  the  individual. 
The  parent  has  observed  the  child’s 
abilities  and  capacities  since  infancy. 
The  teacher  has  many  children  to  deal 
with  and  only  a  short  space  of  time 
to  guide  them  in.  It  is  the  home  which 
must  continue  to  develop  and  encour¬ 
age  the  child’s  independence.  The 
home  must  be  encouraged  to  accept  its 
share  of  this  responsibility.  The  school 
can  help  meet  needs,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  factor  in  educating  for  life. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Asain.  Temple  Universitv  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  craduate  ana  undemraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions , . .  makinit 
the  regular  University  facilities  available 
to  teasers,  school  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents.  If  you  require  courses  for 
certification,  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for 
a  degree,  you  will  find  that  the  Temple 
Summer  Sessions  are  ideally  suited  to 
your  needs.  And  apart  from  its  educa¬ 
tional  advantages,  the  University— and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  environs — 
offer  many  cultural  and  recreational  op¬ 
portunities.  You'll  enioy  spending  a 
Summer  in  Philadelphia. 

.  RtgmUr  Sessions,  June 28  to  . 

*  Post-Sessions.  .4mg.  9  to  Sept.  17  " 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

Write  for  the  Temple  Universi^  Bulletin  which 
lists  the  courses  to  he  ogered  during  the  ISJ48  Sum¬ 
mer  Sessions.  Address  OJftce  of  the  Registrar. 

Broad  Street  and  Montgomery  .1  venue. 

Philadelphia  22.  Pa. 


Bigggr  Pay  Chackt 
Dasarv*  an  ^4 


If  you  are  one  of  the  many  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  received  a  salary 
increase,  you  will  want  to  be  sure 
that  your  income  is  adequately 
protected  in  case  sickness  or  acci¬ 
dent  strikes.  Guard  your  savings 
.  .  .  make  provision  for  medical 
or  hospital  expenses  .  .  .  protect 
your  income  ...  all  for  as  little  as 
9^  a  day! 

You  can  do  it  through  the 
T.P.U.  “M-H”  Plan  ...  a  gen- 
erous  income  protection  plan 
which  pays  as  much  as  ^70.00  in 
benefits  for  the  first  week  of 
hospitalization. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  detaffs. 
The  M-H  “House-pitalization” 
Certificate  gives  you  complete 
coverage  .  .  .  for  sickness,  acci¬ 
dents,  quarantine,  hospital  con¬ 
finement,  surgical  and  medical 
expenses. 

Simply  mail  the  coupon  below. 
We  will  send  you  the  information 
without  obligation. 

THE  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  Princ*  Straol,  LoiKottur,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  Information  about  the 
“House-pitallzation”  Certificate — The  M-H 
Plan. 


Send  information  for 
TEACHER  □  NON-TEACHER  □ 

Non  -  teachers  are  offered  similar  pro¬ 
tection  by  CCBA  under  same  man- 
agement  as  TPV 


ENJOY 


PROTECTION 
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Sixty  Education  Groups 
Meet  with  AASA  at  Shore 


NEW  JERSEY  is  again  host  to  the 
Nation’s  Superintendents  this  month. 
AASA,  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  comes  back  to 
Atlantic  City  on  February  21-26.  Su¬ 
perintendent  Paul  Loser  of  Trenton  is 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Dr.  Willard  E.  Goslin,  Minneapolis 
Superintendent,  is  the  newly  chosen 
president  of  the  administrators. 

With  a  vast  backlog  of  needed  school 
buildings,  the  building  exhibit  planned 
for  the  convention  will  hold  special 
interest.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  1949 
Yearbook  Commission.  It  will  feature 
plans,  sketches  and  models. 

Speakers  for  the  Atlantic  City  con¬ 
vention  program  include  General  Omar 
Nelson  Bradley,  Pearl  Buck,  Dr.  Lyman 
Bryson,  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System;  Miss  Eva  Carmichael,  ex¬ 
change  teacher  from  England,  now- 
teaching  in  Anderson,  South  Carolina; 
Dr.  D.  J.  Rose,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  State  School  Boards 
Associations;  James  Lee  Ellen  wood, 
secretary  to  New  York  State  Executive 
Committee  of  the  YMCA;  Oscar  R. 
Ewing,  Federal  Security  Administrator 
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IMPROVE  YOUR 


FRENCH 

in  beautiful,  Old- World  surrounduifs 

at  McGILL  UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Montreal,  Canada 


JUNE  29  to  AUGUST  1 1 


Perfect  yoor  French,  for  pro¬ 
fessional  use  or  for  business  or 
pleasure,  in  the  natural,  attractive 
French  atmosphere  of  McGill's  popu¬ 
lar,  long-established  French  Summer 
School  at  Montreal  —  in  the  heart  of 
Old-World  French  Canada.  Ideal 
study,  conversational,  residential 
course  for  teachers,  students,  and 
business  people;  also  for  advanced 
students  of  good  intellectual  ability 
who  aim  at  graduate  work  in  McGill. 
French  alone  spoken  at  oil  times  in 
residence.  Tuition  is  of  unusually  high 
standards  by  experienced  French 
university  teachers.  Resident  scholar¬ 
ships  and  university  credit  certihcates. 
Co-educational.  Comfortable  accom¬ 
modation,  interesting  social  amenities. 
Fee  (board,  residence  and  tuition)  $220 . 


Write  new  for  prospectus  to: 
Director,  French  Summer  School, 


McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Montrool,  Csiiada 

I - 1 


Now  It’s  NEA  $5 

-  NEA  dues  too  will  have  to  go  up. 
An  amendment  increasing  them  to 
$5  a  year  was  proposed  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  w  ill  come  before  the  1948 
Representative  Assembly  of  the 
NEA  for  a  vote. 

A  statement  in  the  January  Jour¬ 
nal,  over  the  signatures  of  the  NEA 
Executive  Committee  cites  examples 
of  how  costs  have  risen  since  the 
war.  Journal  costs  have  gone  from 
$91,000  to  $250,(XK);  the  per  copy 
cost  is  up  60%.  Research  budget  is 
$105,000,  as  against  $67,000.  Rural 
Service  has  tripled;  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  Commission  on  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  costs  $38,000;  the  federal 
aid  campaign  is  costing  large  sums. 


FLAMEPROOF 


CREPE  PAPER 


For  decorating,  etc.  Meets  fire  regulations  and ; 
is  safer.  Will  not  burst  into  Pome.  Large  stock,  J 
many  colors.  Also  regular  crepe  paper,  candles,] 
cut  out  stars,  sparkle  powder,  paper  hats,  con-  ( 
fetti,  balloons,  leis,  nut  cups,  roll  table  covers,! 
etc.,  for  banquets,  receptions,  proms  or  other  j 
meetings.  Write  for  Price  ListlO-C  free. 

STUMP  PRINTING  CO..  South  Whitley  10,  Indiana 
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Catalog  of 

AIDS  TO  VISUAL  EDUCATION 


Valuable  information  on  latest  film 
2"  X  2'  slides,  and  projectors  of  ail 
for  use  in  visual  instruction. 


I  Send  /or  your  free  copy  TODAY ! 

7>]i  §7;\?]ir/  mmnAJi 

3067  Bfoorfwoy _ N»w  York  33  N 


U!4ual,  more  than  60  allied  groups  will 
hold  their  winter  meetings.  Over  KX) 
breakfasts,  luncheons,  teas  and  dinners 
have  beeti  planned,  and  more  than  300 
meetings. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  session  of 
the  School  Public  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion  on  Monday,  February  23. 
Planned  by  NJEA  Secretary,  Fred  L. 
Hipp,  it  w  ill  feature  a  spotlight  panora¬ 
ma  of  public  relations  techniques. 
Motion  pictures,  advertising,  local 
papers,  etc.  will  be  given  10-minute 
presentations,  followed  by  (juestions. 
Speaker  at  the  SPRA  luncheon  will  be 
Raymond  T.  Rich,  public  relations 
counselor. 

The  NEA  is  planning  its  Third  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Citizenship,  which 
will  be  held  in  Washington  May  16-19. 
More  than  1,000  delegates  are  ex¬ 
pected. 


Delta  Kappa  Gamma 
Plans  Shore  Dinner 


Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  Dr.  Gerald 
Wendt,  editorial  director  of  Science 
Illustrated  and  former  editor  of  Time; 
Congressman  Walter  Judd  of  Minne¬ 
sota;  T.  V.  Smitli  of  the  University  of 
Chicago;  and  H.  Roe  Bartle,  chief 
executive,  Kansas  City  Area  Council  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

More  than  30  afternoon  discussion 
groups  are  scheduled,  with  such  con¬ 
troversial  topics  as  UMT,  religious  in¬ 
struction,  Higher  Education,  Inter¬ 
group  Education,  etc. 

Along  with  the  Superintendents,  as 


Three  regional  chapters  of  Delta 
Kappa  Gamma  have  been  organized  in 
New  Jersey  this  year.  Ihe  State 
organization  will  be  host  at  a  national 
dinner  and  initiation  in  the  Rose  Room 
of  the  Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel  in 
Atlantic  City,  Sunday,  February  22. 

The  New  Jersey  regional  chapters  of 
the  organization  which  honors  out¬ 
standing  women  in  education  are: 
Alpha,  serving  the  north;  Beta,  the 
south,  and  Gamma,  the  center.  Presi¬ 
dents  are  M.  Bernice  Hamilton  of 
Newark,  Alpha;  Elizabeth  M.  Bozearth 
of  Woodstown,  Beta;  and  Mrs.  Alice 
Sailey  of  Trenton,  Gamma. 

The  Atlantic  City  dinner  will  honor 
all  women  presidents  of  state  and  na¬ 
tional  groups  affiliated  with  the  AASA. 
Dr.  Vera  Butler  of  New  London,  Conn., 
regional  director,  will  attend. 

Dr.  Thomas  Granville  Pullen,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  for 
International  Educational  Reconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  State  Superintendent  in  Mary¬ 
land,  wiU  be  the  speaker. 

Tickets  costing  $4.75  are  bebg 
mailed  to  members  who  send  checks  or 
money  orders  to  the  state  president,  A. 
Virginia  Adams,  of  Vineland. 

The  theme  for  the  year’s  state  pro¬ 
gram  is  “One  World  Through  Educa¬ 
tion.”  The  year’s  work  will  peint 
toward  the  annual  state  convention 
which  will  be  held  in  New  Brimswick, 
May  15. 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


F.  D.  DONUT  —  Owner  nnd  Msnncer 
114  North  l^th  Strool,  East  Orango,  N.  J. 


Orongo  2-0264 


TEACHERS;  Wonderful  opportunities,  but  appointments  wfll  be  earlier  this  year.  Unusual 
demand  for  borne  economies,  kindergarten,  and  elementary  teachers.  We  can  assist  you  as  we 
have  hundreds  of  Jersey  teachers.  ENROLL  NOW. 

AN  AGENCY  DEDICATED  TO  THE  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 
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Brief  notes  on  recent  films  by 
Dorothea  Pellett,  audio-visual  specialist 

(Films  are  16mm  black-and-white, 
sound,  unless  stated  otherwise;  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  producers’  names;  may  be 
rented  from  local  distributors.) 

Spring  on  the  Farm  (10  min.  color.  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica  Films) 

A  new  back-to-the-farm  movement 
may  easily  be  started  by  two  new  at¬ 
tractive  color  films  showing  interesting 
yet  common  details  that  even  residents 
of  farms  may  have  missed. 

Joan  and  Jerry  Johnson  find  signs 
of  spring  on  their  parents’  well-kept 
farm  during  March,  April,  and  May. 
They  fly  kites  and  bring  the  cows  from 
the  pasture.  They  discover  flora  and 
fauna  responding  to  spring;  pussy 
willows  and  small  green  plants  by  the 
pond;  fat  buds  in  the  apple  tree  that 
later  burst  in  colorful  bloom;  a  robin 
mud-plastering  its  nest.  With  his 
tractor  Mr.  Johnson  plows  and  later 
plants  com. 

Summer  on  the  Farm  (10  min.  color. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films) 
Fishing  on  a  fine  June  day,  Joan  and 
Jerry  see  but  do  not  pick  wild  roses. 
Their  father  is  now  “cultivating”  the 
corn  he  planted  in  spring,  young  robins 
are  trying  their  wings,  the  tree’s  blos¬ 
soms  are  now  little  green  apples.  In 
July  Jerry  helps  with  the  haying. 
August,  and  Juan  and  Jerry  pick  black¬ 
berries  and  tomatoes. 

Good  close-up  views  and  mure  than 
a  casual  collection  of  effective  evi¬ 
dences  of  seasonal  adaptation  are  artis¬ 
tically  presented  in  these  two  excellent 
color  films.  Elementary  school  children 
need  these  films  for  language,  arts  and 
social  studies;  older  youth  will  find 
tl»em  relevant  to  their  scientific  in- 


Monarch  Butterfly  (11  min.  color, 

Simmel-Meservey) 

More  about  the  private  life  of  a 
Monarch  butterfly  than  most  of  us  ever 
imagined  there  is,  here  ty  pifies  the 
cycle  of  complete  metamorphosis  in 
insects.  The  presentation  has  scientific 
accuracy  and  good  filming.  The  narra¬ 
tion,  packed  with  facts  and  told  simply 
and  effectively,  may  be  had  for  two 
levels.  One  sound  track  for  older 
students  uses  their  science  book’s 
vocabulary.  The  other  version  shows 
the  same  picture  and  tells  the  same 
facts,  but  is  for  children  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades. 


We  have.  oSlclally  listed,  hundreds  of 
Why  not  Investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  plac¬ 
ing  teachers  gives  you  expert  guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Established  1880 


Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


Stacy-Tront  Hotel.  Trenton  8.  N.  J 


Manager,  MISS  GKACE  A.  DVNN 


Tel.  3-3337 


Superintendents  are  asking  now 
for  eredentiais  of  candidates  for  1948-49 

Register  NOW  for  openings  in 

•  ELEMENTARY  GRADES  •  SPECIAL  FIELDS 

•  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  •  COLLEGE 

•  ADMINISTRATION 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Strohan  18  years  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  6  years  Executive  Secretary  of 
President  NJEA,  guarantees  Fair  Dealing  —  Complete  Coverage  —  Effective  Plocement 

THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

.  Established  ItUtS 

oners  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for  positions  in 
public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges.  Early  registration  desirable. 
REGINALD  L.  FEBNALD,  Proprietor  Telephone  CHelsea  3-3S04 

ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


522  FTI-TH  AVENUE 


NEW’  YORK  CITY  18 


\1IS.S  MARGERY  CURREY,  Director  ' 

COLLEGES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 

Member  N.A.T.A. 


BRYANT 

®  ^  ■  71 1*713  Witherspoon  Bldg.  ADVISEl} 

Member  —  N.A.T.A,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-122.3 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

SECONDARY  -  ELEMENTARY:  M.  A.  Bryant.  Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
_ COLLEGE  -  UNIVERSITY:  ff  ilmer  D.  Greulich _ 

CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


6«77/  YE  Alt 

I'.S  Fifth  Avenue  CtXrd  Street  and  .%th  Avenue) 

E.  L.  Gregg— K.  R.  Ridgway.  Mars. 


New  York  IS,  N.  Y. 
spring 


Distinguished  Personnel  Service 

ONE  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
New  York  Chicago  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Spokane 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
Established  IICU  Charles  W.  Mulferd.  Prop. 

FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  3.Tth  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  Iree  to  school  officials. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipor  Sh. 

Evory  day  in  tho  yoar  wo  nood  succossful  Now  Jorsoy  toachars  for  listed  oponings. 
Rogistrotien  hora  moans  constant  considorotion  for  promotion. 


,  J  5-1745 
MngHley  j  5.1746 


Personal  IHscriininaling  Service 


E.  F.  Malonc.v  )  ,, 

E.  F.  Malone.v,  3r.  I  Managers 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

360  Sunrise  Highway  Rockville  Centre 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  —  Phone  6-3330 
Unoxcollad  Sarvica  to 
School  Board  Administrator  and  Toochor 

Member  N.A.T.A. 

Write  for  Registration  Form 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Rittenhouse  6-6223 

Early  Enrollment  urged.  Phone  —  Write  —  or  visit  us. 

We  hove  excellent  positions  open  now  and  for  Soptembor,  listed  by 
Colleges,  Socondory,  Private  and  Ejomontory  Schools. 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL  J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Monogors 


New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Bducational 
Member  of  MsSOCIATIOM 

o  or 

VSTambkica 

Editorial  Committee 

Helen  M.  Hedley,  Chairman,  Teacher,  Senior  High  School 
Roselle  Park 

Charles  Eix;erton,  Teacher,  Geo.  Inness  Junior  High  School 
Montclair 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols,  Asst.  Supt.,  2  Harrison  Avenue 
Jersey  City 

Edward  (^aspey,  Teacher,  High  School,  Haddon  Heights 
Kenneth  C  Coulter  (D.A.),  Supervising  Principal,  Glen  Rock 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


LETS  STICK  TO  SCHOOLS 

This  is  being  written  at  a  difficult  time.  Much  may 
happen  between  now  and  the  day  it  reaches  you.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Governor’s  Message  to 
the  Legislature  (see  p.  179)  marked  the  darkness  before 
the  dawn  of  state  aid. 

Two  points  in  that  message  however,  involve  ideas 
which  may  persist  whether  or  not  state  aid  is  adopted. 
As  alternatives  to  the  program  of  the  State  School  Aid 
Commission,  the  Governor  suggests  more  highway  aid  to 
relieve  local  taxes  for  schools,  or  the  consideration  of  the 
Tax  Policy  Commission  Report. 

The  idea  that  more  highway  aid  will  solve  school 
problems  contains  two  serious  fallacies.  Highway  needs 
do  not  measure  school  needs,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  basis  of  giving  highway  aid  would  put  the  money 
where  there  are  most  pupils.  At  the  same  time  such 
action  would  tend  to  break  down  the  sharp  line  New 
Jersey  has  always  drawn  between  its  schools  and  other 
political  activities.  The  separation  of  schools  and  politics 
is  an  important  principle  which  should  not  be  violated. 

The  Tax  Policy  Report  suggested  a  .2%  business 
excise  tax,  the  money  to  be  returned  to  the  municipality 
where  it  originated.  Here  again  the  money  raised  by  a 
state  tax  would  not  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  school 
needs.  In  many  cases  it  would  go  where  the  need  was 
least. 

New  Jersey  has  literally  hundreds  of  suburban  type 
communities  with  few  shopping  facilities,  but  many 
children.  Yet  under  this  plan  the  tax  on  Mr.  Jones’  pur¬ 
chases  would  go  to  the  community  where  he  shops,  not 
to  the  place  where  the  Jones  children  live  and  go  to  school. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  real  help  to  schools,  state  aid 
must  go  to  boards  of  education — not  to  any  other  com¬ 
munity  agency  whatever;  and  it  should  go  on  a  measure 
of  educational  need,  not  on  the  length  of  streets  or  the 
number  of  local  stores. 


AFFECTING  ALL  TEACHERS 


The  Review  occasionally  rears  its 
head  to  peer  across  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Rivers.  Sometimes  we  find 
something  in  progress  that  wiU-have  a 
profound  effect  upon  New  Jersey 
Schools. 

The  two  latest  developments  which 
concern  every  New  Jersey  teacher  are 
creation  of  the  Commission  on  Life 
Adjustment  Education  for 
Youth  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
Education,  and  the  six  volume 
report  by  the  President’s  Commission  on  Higher 
Education. 

Adjustment  for  All  j- 

The  job  of  the  Life  Adjustment  Commissioii  is  to  see 
that  high  schools  better  fit  the  needs  of  off  die  pupils  that 
attend  them.  Members  of  the  Commission  charge-  that 
many  high  school  courses  do  not  interest  and  are  of  little 
use  to  millions  of  youth.  In  place  of  obsolete  courses  the 
Commission  reconunends  large  doses  of  work  experience, 
guidance,  leisure  time  activities,  consumer  education, 
health  and  safety  work,  and  practical  citizenship. 

The  Commiss'rn  has  just  begun  its  work,  and  it  has 
iio  power  to  enforce  any  recommendations  it  may  make. 
Over  the  next  few  years,  however,  it  will  undoubtedly 
crystallize  the  ideas  of  all  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  forgotten  60  per  cent — the  boys  and  girls  who  are  not 
going  to  college  or  entering  a  skilled  occupation.  As  a 
result  of  its  work  the  high  school  of  tomorrow  will  be 
different  from  the  high  school  of  today,  and  the  teacher 
of  today  will  have  to  change  methods,  aims,  and  possibjy^ 
even  subjects. 

More  Higher  Education 

The  Commission  on  Higher  Education  has  concluded 
one  phase  of  its  work;  its  six  volume  report  is  now  being 
published. 

It  proposes  the  addition  of  two  college  years  to  the 
public  school  system,  sweeping  revisions  of  the  curriculum 
to  provide  a  unified  general  education  for  American 
youth ;  and  a  tremendous  increase — 4,600,000  enrolled  by 
1960 — in  the  numbers  of  American  youth  who  will  go  to 
college.  The  freshman  and  sophomore  college  years 
would  be  free,  and  would  be  made  available  through 
hundreds  of  new  community  colleges,  similar  to  the  junior 
colleges  we  now  have  in  Jersey  City  and  Bayonne. 

If  these  recommendations  take  effect,  we  can  expect  to 
see  college  education  follow  the  same  course  in  the  next 
two  decades  that  high  school  education  took  in  the  1920-40 
period — bounding  enrollments,  a  vast  demand  for  teach¬ 
ers,  and  popularization  of  content  to  meet  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  its  pupils.  We  can  expect  to  see  school 
budgets  rise  and  we  must  preparr  the  public  for  such  a 
rise.  Facilities  will  have  to  be  provided  through  the^ 
cooperation  or  consolidation  of  neighboring  districts.: 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 
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